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VANTAGE FU 


Major General Julius Parker Jr. 


The success of the U.S. Army is directly related 
to the quality of professional reiationships 
between its officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. On an individual level, this applies as well. 
As an officer grows in leadership ability and 
gains greater responsibilities, the quality of his 
professional relationships with NCOs must grow 
and evolve as well. This is a key ingredient in 
building an even stronger Military Intelligence 
Corps for the 21st century. 

At the heart of these vital officer-NCO rela- 
tionships is a division of responsibilities, duties 
and tasks. Often these are not clearly defined and 
divided between officers and NCOs. This leads to 
duplication of effort, wasted organizational ener- 
gy and confusion. Soldiers (the primary element 
of combat power) who must execute our orders 
end up being the most confused. 

Command and administration of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice are solely the legal juris- 
diction of officers. However, officers are also held 
accountable for mission accomplishment, unit 
readiness, mid- and long-range planning, estab- 
lishing and interpreting policy, setting standards, 
allocating resources, collective training, delegat- 
ing authority, communication within the chain of 
command, developing and training officers and 
NCOs, and supporting the NCO. 

It may appear to many NCOs that the duty 
responsibilities of officers overlap those of NCOs. 
You are correct. However, while these duty areas 
are shared, the tasks within these areas should 
not be shared. If tasks are correctly defined in 
your unit, they won't be shared by officers and 
NCOs. 

Below I discuss several NCO duty areas and a 
few example tasks that relate to each area. These 
duty areas and tasks support officer areas of 
responsibility. They also contribute to the NCOs 
overall responsibilities of training, instilling dis- 
cipline and caring for soldiers before, during and 
after battle. 

NCOs are face-to-face with soldiers each day 
and contribute to each soldier's personal and pro- 
fessional development. In this regard, NCOs 
should recommend promotions, awards and puni- 


tive actions; counsel soldiers; and, ultimately, 
ensure the best soldiers are advanced in rank. 

While officers are responsible for collective 
training, NCOs are responsible for the individual 
training of their soldiers. Battlefield survival 
training is the NCO's first responsibility. If his 
soldiers can't survive to use their technical skills, 
those skills are of little use. The top notch profes- 
sional NCO trains soldiers who not only score 
high on Skill Qualification Tests, but also per- 
form just as well on the parade field. 

The primary combat power of the Army 
resides in its soldiers. NCOs must maximize sol- 
dier combat power. NCOs know what their sol- 
diers are doing during duty hours, know where 
each individual lives and how to locate him. Good 
NCOs know why a soldier is going to sick call and 
other appointments, how they are treated and 
what results are obtained for the soldier or his 
family's benefit. 

The tasks NCOs must carry out are numerous 
and seemingly unending. In addition to the NCO 
tasks I have mentioned already, several more of 
these essential NCO tasks come to mind. 

NCOs must supervise, control and discipline 
subordinates; ensure the physical and mental 
well-being of the soldier and his family; commu- 
nicate between the soldier and the organization; 
plan and conduct the day-to-day business of the 
unit; ensure maintenance of assigned equipment; 
ensure the appearance and condition of billets, 
facilities and work areas are up to standard; and 
advise, support, follow and implement policies 
established by officers. 

Our Army has placed an awesome responsibil- 
ity for each soldier's combat readiness in the 
hands of our NCOs. The NCO tasks that I have 
listed above support officer areas of responsibili- 
ty. This division of responsibilities and defining of 
tasks is the bedrock upon which officer-NCO pro- 
fessional relationships are built. 

I charge each officer and NCO to establish and 
refine this bedrock and to continue to build quali- 
ty professional relationships that will ensure our 
MI Corps is ALWAYS OUT FRONT in the 21st 
century. 
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Command Sergeant Major David P. Klehn 


In the last issue I told you that the Intelligence 
Center and School was hosting an MI CSM and 
G2 SGM Conference from 22 through 26 May 
1989. We had a successful conference on training, 
with approximately 130 attendees. We discussed 
MOS training, SQT, language training, functional 
courses, unit training, REDTRAIN and NCOES 
courses. The school received a lot of feedback on 
improvements to courses. The staff at the school 
is analyzing the issues and will be providing feed- 
back to the field later this summer. 

It was appropriate to have a conference of 
senior NCOs from MI units worldwide this year, 
the Year of the NCO. The NCO is responsible 
within the unit for the training of our soldiers in 
individual tasks that support collective tasks that 
accomplish each unit's mission-essential tasks. 
NCOs are the leadership at the cutting edge of 
the Army. They train junior officers and grow sol- 
diers into NCOs. They provide the continuity in 
units. Officers rotate jobs and assignments more 
often than NCOs. The NCO remains in a job 
working at his or her MOS for most of a career 
and has a vast knowledge of what works and 
doesn't work. He or she knows that it takes 
teams working together to accomplish the mis- 
sion. Teamwork is the essence of being an NCO. 

As an NCO, you have to instill dedication 
toward mission accomplishment in your younger 
soldiers. Help them feel that sense of satisfaction 
in accomplishment. Passing on our learning and 
experiences to younger soldiers is an ongoing pro- 
cess—a continuum of what older NCOs did for us. 
Leadership is something that emanates from suc- 
cessful NCOs in an atmosphere of respect. Gener- 
al John Wickham, former Army Chief of Staff, 
once said, "An NCO is on parade 24 hours a day." 
NCOs set the example for our soldiers. No one 
else has more contact with or more impact on our 
soldiers. 

Soldiers today are well-qualified and want to 
be a part of a tough, highly trained, cohesive 
team. They want to be proud of their unit and the 
Army when they talk with their families or 
friends. 

The NCO Corps has the responsibility to 
develop soldiers professionally and personally to 
their fullest potential. We NCOs cannot do that 
unless we, ourselves, are competent and set the 
example. Our young soldiers are at an age and 
period in their lives when they are easily influ- 
enced. If exposed to the right role model and lead- 


ership, their character traits can be positively 
influenced, and they can become better soldiers 
as well as better citizens. 

NCOs should actively participate in decision- 
making and the team concept by voicing their 
opinions. Who knows better what resources are 
needed to do the job than the individual who 
must do it? 

Soldiers and NCOs should have personal and 
professional goals. Leaders must sit down with 
their soldiers and ensure that a good self-develop- 
ment program is in use. Every soldier should 
strive for excellence and be totally trained to do 
his or her job at the respective skill level. Profes- 
sional goals should be based upon abilities to 
obtain these goals. NCOs play an important role, 
because we have a personal and professional 
responsibility to guide and help soldiers obtain 
these goals. We have a sacred responsibility to do 
that as leaders. 

Regarding personal goals, every soldier-parent 
should strive to be the best possible father or 
mother. I find it difficult to believe that a soldier 
can be a good NCO, yet won't take care of his or 
her family members. 

NCOs need to think about their actions off 
duty as well as on duty. We won't allow our sol- 
diers to be unruly, and NCO unprofessional con- 
duct cannot be tolerated. 

As you know, we spend our whole careers 
training to go into combat if we have to. As 
NCOs, we must always remember that our 
responsibility is to train soldiers who will be able 
to survive and defeat the enemy on the battle- 
field. The way we train is the way we're going to 
fight, because when we go to war, we're going to 
be reacting. We're going to be doing those things 
we've done habitually in garrison and local train- 
ing areas. That is one of the reasons standard- 
ized training is important. 

Tough, realistic training is critical; safe train- 
ing is the standard. Safety, both on and off the 
job, must be emphasized more. Every member of 
the Army family is important. We can replace a 
piece of equipment or a system, but we can't 
replace a limb or a life. If soldiers, family mem- 
bers or civilians are killed, they're gone forever. 
They are resources we will never get back. 

To fulfill these responsibilities, an effective 
NCO must go where the soldier trains, lives, 
works and plays. NCOs, remember these points 
not only this year, but always. 
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Hello soldiers, 


What a pleasure it has been to put this issue together. I had the opportunity to speak with hun- 
dreds of super MI NCOs at Fort Huachuca and Fort Devens, as well as over a hundred SGMs and 
CSMs from installations all over the world who attended the CSM/G2 conference held at Fort Huachu- 
ca in May. Many expressed strong approval of the direction the magazine is taking to become more sol- 
dier oriented. Several have written articles that you will see in this issue. 


While at the NCO Academy at Fort Devens, I asked CSM Kelley how many NCOs he had in the 
school. He looked at me and deadpanned, "Lots of sergeants, Sir, not too many NCOs—yet." Leader- 
ship training is alive and well in our NCO Corps, soldiers. 


My thanks to the NCOs who helped make this issue a good one. I hope many more of you will 
share your thoughts and experiences as features, notes or letters to the editor in issues to come. 


Let me direct your attention to the HOT TOPIC section of this issue. Think about it and write 
to me. Do it soon. We need to have the October-December issue put together by the end of August to 
meet our print deadline, so don't delay. 


Speaking of the October-December issue, I have a good number of features in hand now, but still 
need and want your input to make it work. We are focusing on TRAINING. There are as many 
aspects of this vital part of our business as there are soldiers in our branch. The problems faced by sol- 
diers with round the clock missions alone could provide several issues. 


This issue has a new look and format. We're working to make it as interesting and entertaining 
to read as it is educational and stimulating. Help us. What is not here that you would like to see? 
What would you like to see go away? Would the addition of satire or humor be welcome? Talk to me. 
Write. Say something! 


I am particularly excited about the January-March 1990 issue in which we will focus our atten- 
tion on Military Intelligence in the 21st century. Jog your imagination and think about the future of 


our branch. Interested? 
De 


John Vance, editor 





I am encouraged to comment on 
the letter from Captain Justin 
L.C. Eldridge in the April-June 
1989 issue of Military Intelli- 
gence. With respect to his criti- 
cism of some of Captain George 
Reed's suggestions ("Voices in 
the Sand," October 1988), I 
would ask him to consider the 
possibility of using expendable 
remotely actuated sound sys- 
tems in a manner that takes 
advantage of the desert ter- 
rain's characteristic of “swal- 
lowing up" sound. Eldridge's 
concern for blue-on-blue exer- 
cise self deception is a point 
well-taken and an often over- 
looked possibility that could 
have grave impacts on real- 
world operations. Planned self 
deception is not however with- 
out value, as he points out we 
learn much more about our- 
selves. I would point out that 
the sensitization to the possibil- 
ity of deception may give some 
valuable insight to the difficult 
task of detecting deception. The 
assertion that military, or in 
this case battlefield, deception 


should not be sold is indeed 
very correct. Unfortunately, in 
light of the way operations are 
currently conducted, it is an 
unrealistic view of how it is. My 
advice here is that, like it or 
not, we have to plan on "sell- 
ing” deception successfully in 
order to give those "Missouri- 
ans" a few object lessons that 
demonstrate military decep- 
tions effectiveness. With 
respect to the challenges of cre- 
ating a military deception doc- 
trine, I would add the follow- 
ing: 


1. Continuity: Military, 
economic and political decep- 
tion are each "closely linked" to 
the other as well as being 
"closely linked" at the tactical, 
operational and strategic levels. 

2. Centralization: At the 
very least, centralized coordina- 
tion. 

3. Detailed planning with 
a clear understanding of the 
multidisciplined threat collec- 
tion effort and potential/proba- 
ble reaction to various types of 
data and information collected. 

4. Asset allocation: His- 


torically, military deception 
operations require one to two 
percent of the total resources 
allocated to the achievement of 
a given operational objective. 

5. Monitoring: Intensity 
of this activity is very depen- 
dent on the situation, type of 
plan and level of skill of the 
deceivers. 


By the way, I can assure you 
it is not just the Army's failure 
to support a long-term commit- 
ment to military deception, it is 
also the Navy and Air Force. 
The bottom line is that to date 
there does not exist a powerful 
enough set of measures of effec- 
tiveness to convince the pow- 
ers-that-be of the value of 
deception to the efficient 
achievement of the national 
interests. 

In conclusion, I applaud 
Eldridge's forthright, enthusi- 
astic and, in many respects, 
fundamentally correct state- 
ment. 


Douglas E. Webster 
Woodbridge, Va. 
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Cross-Cultural Communications 


by Staff Sergeant Kenneth M. Elder 


Cross-cultural communications—the challenge of 
human intelligence. HUMINT is a simple pro- 
cess. It relies on effective communication between 
a human collector and a human source. 

Let's back up a second. How easy is effective 
communications? Have you ever played the game 
Telegraph? You whisper something to the person 
next to you and he in turn whispers the same 
message to the person next to him, and it goes 
right on down the line. Remember how the mes- 
sage changed by the time it reached the end of 
the line? What kind of problems do we sometimes 
have in communicating with our friends, part- 
ners and even spouses? Now replace the friend or 
spouse with an enemy prisoner. A person who not 
only doesn't care for you very much but is from a 
totally different cultural background and doesn't 
even speak your language. The problems begin to 
compound, right? Overcoming these problems is 


"We set up a scenario in 
which we induce a mild 
dose of culture shock and 
then work our way through 
it.” 


the challenge facing the HUMINT assets. 

The 97E (Interrogator) must face and over- 
come this obstacle to perform his job and provide 
the commander with the intelligence he needs. 
How do we overcome this challenge? First, we 
must identify the problem and determine possible 
courses of action to remedy or limit it. At the MI 
NCO Academy 97E BNCOC course at Ft. 
Huachuca, Ariz., we approach this challenge with 
an unusual but effective method. We teach stu- 
dents to recognize obstacles inherent in cross-cul- 
ture communications. We set up a scenario in 





"They separate you by sex, seat you in a circle and give 

you some nasty, bitter coffee. You don't 

want anymore, but every- 

thing you try ends up in 

another cup 
of coffee!” 


which we induce a mild dose of culture shock and 
then work our way through it. 

How would you feel if after three weeks of 
classes, just when you've gotten comfortable and 
knew what was expected of you, you walk into 
class and without any warning everything is dif- 
ferent. Someone meets you at the door and tells 
you to remove your shoes! Then someone dressed 
in an unfamiliar costume comes to the door and 
ushers you in one by one. All the desks and chairs 
are gone. There are some more people dressed in 
the same funny way sitting there talking to you 
in some mumbo-jumbo foreign language. They 
separate you by sex, seat you in a circle and give 
you some nasty, bitter coffee. You politely drink it 
and no sooner are you finished than your cup is 
filled again, and again, and again, and again. You 
don't want anymore, but everything you try ends 
up in a lot of "talk" by your hosts and another cup 
of coffee! Also, there is some eerie music in the 
background that won't quit. 

There aren't enough cups to go around and 
some of the class is relieved, including the guy 
sitting next to you. They ran out of cups before 
they got around to him. Why not you? 

Desperate and on your seventh or eighth cup 
of coffee, you finally notice the guy across from 
you. He no longer has a cup of that coffee. He tells 
you what to do, and you feel you have a friend for 
life. The class continues. 

The usher takes your cup, grounds and all, 
pours some more coffee into it and hands it to the 
lucky guy sitting beside you, the one they missed 
the first time. You sit there and watch him 
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squirm for a while, then you tell him what to do. 
Finally all of the men have figured out the 
"secret" and their cups have been taken away. 
The women are in a corner of the classroom 
away from the men. Now it's their turn. All of the 
cups are taken from the men and given to the 
women. They are served coffee in the same cups, 
which are by now half full of grounds. Now that 





you are thoroughly confused, disgusted, upset 
and watching everything very closely in an 
attempt to ward off any additional unpleasant 
surprises, class continues. 

Cross-cultural communications deals with 
your culture and the source's culture. To be able 
to effectively overcome obstacles you must under- 
stand both. The first is easy, take a deep look at 
yourself. What are your basic values? Why do you 
have those particular values? To help us look at 
ourselves we take a list of prepared statements 
about the "American Way of Life." For instance, 
"You can do anything if you put your mind to it 
and work hard enough.” Understanding your 
source's culture is more involved. We have stu- 
dents with all kinds of language skills and target 
cultures and therefore we can't focus on any one 
culture. There are two ways to learn about your 
target culture. First, compare it with your own. 
Look at similarities and differences and the rea- 
sons why. Be observant and open. Again, take a 
look at the basic value system. What makes them 
"tick"? Why do they do a particular thing? 

Have you ever heard that in the Middle East 
you can't eat with your left hand? That's odd, 
right? Who cares what hand you eat with? But 
lets look at the reasons for it. In the Middle East 
your left hand is reserved for personal hygiene! 
Oh, how primitive and disgusting! That's usually 
our reaction, but there are two sides to every 
coin. Remember, just because it is different doesn't 
make it wrong. 

In our class we don't come up with answers to 
every situation. We can only set the framework so 
MI soldiers can return to their unit and continue 
to develop a better understanding of themselves 


and their target culture. 

You might say, "I don't care about his culture. 
He is my prisoner and he doesn't have a choice. 
He has to adapt." Let me ask you a question. 
"Who needs to communicate? Whose job depends 
on effectively communicating?" Not the source. 

Our class is interactive. The entire group must 
participate. It can't be taught by traditional lec- 
ture methods. You must experience it. At the 
academy we use a method of instruction fairly 
new to Army instructional circles, Small Group 
Instruction (SGI. This method requires that stu- 
dents actively participate in all aspects of the 
class, not just listen. The students play out the 
parts, discuss various points from their personal 
viewpoints and experiences and come up with 
applications. As you can see, we can't give out 
individual answers and solutions, but we can 
teach the students how to think and approach 
problems and come up with their own solutions. 


Staff Sergeant Kenneth M. Elder was born in Bu- 
lawayo, Zimbabwe. He speaks Chi-Tonga, Illa, 
Lenje, Chilapalapa, Arabic and Swahili. Elder is 
an instructor in the NCO Academy and the Instruc- 
tor of the Month, Intelligence Center and School, for 
June 1989. 





TEACHING LEADERS TO THINK: 
Learning Strategies at the USAICS 


NCO Academy 


by Bill Morris 


The USAICS NCO Academy conducts classes 
using the Small Group Instruction (SGI) format. 
This format stresses development of group 
dynamics as the way for learning and places the 
responsibility for learning on the student. It is 
a departure from the typical Army training phi- 
losophy that focuses on learning at the knowl- 
edge level and actually places the burden of 
"learning" on the instructor. ("If the students fail 
to learn, the instructor has failed to teach.") 
Recall of knowledge is classified as the lowest 
level of learning, behind comprehension, applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis and evaluation—in that 
order. 

In the NCO Academy, we are attempting, 
through the SGI process, to focus our instruction- 
al efforts at the application (or higher) level. 
Understanding that knowledge of the task is 
required prior to application, we accept that our 
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students are adults, and adults are capable of 
acquiring knowledge on their own. A good deal of 
this knowledge can be acquired through reading. 
However, this is net a perfect world, and some 
students need assistance in this acquisition pro- 
cess. They lack the study skills that lead to 
understanding the subject. Why? Because in 
most of their previous school experiences, they 
have only been required to memorize data for 
regurgitation on a test. Toward this end, we teach 
thinking skills. 

If we focus on reading to understand, our 
students will also remember. If we only require 
them to read to remember, they will probably for- 
get. Understanding and remembering, while not 
identical, are related to one another. Both depend 
on connections between what is being understood 
and what is already known. The Small Group 
process tends to develop meaningful connections 
between what is studied and what is practiced in 
the "real world." Meaningful connections make 
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"We accept that our stu- 
dents are adults, and 
adults are capable of 
acquiring knowledge on 
their own." 


memory possible. 

In order to teach students how to think rather 
than what to think, we are carrying out several 
learning strategies designed to assist the student 
in developing better study (learning) habits. One 
strategy involves a different way of highlighting 
data. The student uses a variety of marginal 
notations (check mark, asterisk, exclamation 
point, plus sign, question mark, etc.) to indicate 
whether the data seems important, is intriguing, 
is new and interesting, or is confusing. 

Traditionally, students have only underlined 
what they believed to be important. However, 
when they looked back over what they had high- 
lighted, they couldn't tell at a glance why some- 
thing was underlined. Research has shown that 
underlining works best when it is based on how 
much thought the student puts into the process. 
So, the success of this particular strategy lies in 
getting students to make decisions as they read. 

We also use another notational system that 
requires the student to use a marginal check 
mark or question mark to show which data is 
understood or not understood. After finishing the 
reading assignment, the student asks himself 
what he understood from the lesson. Next, he 
uses all available references to answer those 
items he did not understand. If he still doesn't 
understand, he can ask for assistance from the 
instructor. He must be prepared to explain all the 
steps taken to resolve the difficulty and precisely 
what is not understood. The effectiveness of this 
strategy requires a willingness not to just memo- 
rize but to think about the material and be pre- 
pared to integrate it into class discussion. 

Another learning strategy we recommend to 
our students involves studying with a partner. 
Here, each student reads the same portion of the 
text silently. When they are finished, one partner 
tells the other what the material meant. The lis- 
tening partner can respond with corrections or 
additions. The partners alternate roies as they 


work through the reading assignment. 

As a homework study strategy, we pair off the 
students and have them question one another 
after reading an assignment silently. They ques- 
tion each other about what he or she believes to 
be important or unimportant in the text. They 
not only answer the questions, but must also tell 
why they know the information. As an extension 
of this strategy, we may require each student to 
write a paragraph for presentation in class sum- 
marizing the reading or develop a synopsis of the 
information upon which they both agree. As in 
the other strategies, this one focuses the stu- 
dents’ attention on the important segments of the 
lesson and increases the efficiency of the time 
allotted for study. It also extends the Small 


"If we focus on reading to 
understand, our students 
will also remember. If we 
only require them to read 
to remember, they will 
probably forget.” 


Group process by reinforcing the premise that 
students can often learn as much by working 
together as they can in the traditional classroom 
environment. 

These are some of the learning/study strate- 
gies that can assist the students in the develop- 
ment of their application and retention skills. 
The immediate objective of all the learning 
strategies we employ is to help our students learn 
more from their reading and study while they are 
in the NCO Academy. The long-range objective is 
to make this learning more beneficial to the sol- 
dier and to the Army. 


Bill Morris has a bachelor’s degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. During the course of his com- 
bined military and civilian career he has held the 
positions of Special Agent, Executive Officer, Esti- 
mates Officer, Group S2, Foreign Intelligence Officer, 
MI Field Office Operations Officer, instructor, 
senior training specialist and education specialist. 
He is currently an education specialist at the 
Intelligence Center and School Noncommissioned 
Officers Academy. 





by First Lieutenant Phillip P. Lester with 
Sergeant First Class Barry C. Rhodes 


The Army is having trouble keeping up with tech- 
nology. Everyday, new ideas for weapons systems 
spring forth from the brows of our scientists, only 
to lie in limbo while the bureaucrats play hot- 
potato with the responsibility for testing, approv- 


ing and fielding them. As a result, once a new 
system does make it into the Army inventory, it is 
often hopelessly obsolete. 

DRAGONFIX is a notable exception. Once 
Forces Command recognized the need for a high- 
frequency/direction-finding (HF/DF) capability at 
the corps level, it took only 18 months for the sys- 
tem to be delivered. By way of comparison, 18 
months is the length of time it usually takes for 
the Army to procure an item of off-the-shelf tech- 
nology that it already uses! The difference here is 
that instead of handing the project off to disinter- 
ested bean-counters, FORSCOM gave it to a mili- 
tary unit—the 519th Military Intelligence Battal- 
ion, XVIII Airborne Corps. The commander of the 
519th, in turn, charged Sergeant First Class 
Barry C. Rhodes with the responsibility for over- 
seeing the project and placed key assets of the 
battalion at his disposal for the testing and eval- 
uation of what was to become the AN/TSQ-164 
DRAGONFIX (see box). 

Rhodes acted as the focal point for all coordi- 
nation between his unit, the contractor, the pro- 
gram manager at FORSCOM, Naval Ocean Sys- 
tem Command (test director), Naval Research 
Lab (data collection), National Security Agency 
(advice and training), CECOM (support and 


maintenance), TRADOC (advice and training) 
and the U.S. Army Intelligence School at Fort 
Devens. He kept the ball rolling in defiance of 
numerous potential setbacks and notified all con- 
cerned of any and all changes as they occurred. 
Along with Staff Sergeant Gary Sikma, he wrote 
the operator's manual for the AN-TSQ-164 and 
checked with the experts for the proper format- 
ting of manuals and training materials. In this 
way, he ensured that the system would be deliv- 
ered with all of its required documents fully 
approved. (Note: The organizational-level mainte- 
nance manual was contracted out to the manu- 
facturer for completion.) Rhodes planned and exe- 
cuted operator training and system testing. He 
helped design the software for the computer and 
aided in the physical layout of the interior of the 
S-250 shelter and the keyboard setup. He was 
involved in the number-crunching of statistical 
data accumulated during the six-week exercise in 
Texas. The on-site development of the system 
between soldiers and contractors is a very critical 
part of the acquisition process. The 519th ran the 
system acceptance tests, software acceptance 
tests, CAT I and CAT II tests. 

Three 12-man SSL teams make up the EW 
Company HF General Support Platoon. The SSL 
teams would normally be located in the Corps 
rear area, 100 km or more from the forward line 
of troops. Each team is mobile, self-contained and 
can set up in about 60 minutes and tear down in 
about 30. Because so many capabilites have been 
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designed into the system, it can support a mission 
against almost any type of HF target in almost 
any environment. It is designed to be operated by 
soldiers in the 98 Career Management Field. 

Two platoons from the 519th EW Company 
spent an intensive six weeks deployed in support 
of the CAT II testing of the new equipment. Three 
DRAGONFIX sets deployed separately to Fort 
Hood, Berkstrom Air Force Base and Brady, 
Texas. Ten two-man mobile target transmission 
teams deployed in a 600 km 360 degree radius 
from the DRAGONFIX sites. Each transmitter 
team was equipped with GOLDWING FSK, R130 
(voice) and continuous wave (CW) beacon. They 
conducted 30 days of high intensity, day and 
night collection and DF operation to stress the 
system and collect accuracy data in a controlled 
signal environment. 


Soviet radios were installed in the transmitter 
team vehicles at Fort Hood. The 1st platoon con- 
ducted Soviet R130, YAESU and CW beacon 
training, while the 4th platoon trained on the 
available SSL system. During this time the 
maintenance workers, 33Ts, were receiving orga- 
nizational-level maintenance training. The last 
week was spent conducting Smoke Week, when 
the rehearsals for the test week were conducted. 
During Smoke Week all the bugs were worked 
out and a dry run conducted. This also provided 
more time for the operators to get familiar with 
the equipment. 

Not all that many projects are even approved 
this quickly, let alone delivered, but in this case, 
a persevering and hard-charging NCO made it 
happen. He overcame obstacles large and small 
and bureaucracy both general and institutional. 


The DRAGONFIX Advantage 


Before there was DRAGONFIX, the corps 
commander had no HF/DF assets available for 
use in low-, mid- or high-intensity conflicts. The 
line-of-sight capability used against VHF tar- 
gets was limited to a range of about 40 kilome- 
ters, which barely looked deep enough into the 
enemy's part of the battlefield to support 
brigade-level operations. The AN/TSQ-164 is 
designed to fill that gap by providing corps, divi- 
sion and brigade commanders with HF direction 
finding, collection, analysis, reporting and com- 
munications. DRAGONFIX can see deep (1000+ 
kilometers) into the commander's area of inter- 
est. The set provides 360 degree coverage. It 
will be another asset used to determine enemy 
size, composition, location, direction of move- 
ment and intentions. DRAGONFIX is designed 
to automatically detect and permit intercept, 
analysis and reporting of emitters operating in 
the 0.5 to 30 megahertz (Mhz) range. DRAGON- 
FIX is able to locate those emitters, operating in 
the 1.5 to 30 Mhz range, by means of stand- 
alone or netted range estimation, using single 
station location (SSL) and/or azimuth triangula- 
tion. 

DRAGONFIX provides the capability to con- 
duct tactical signals intelligence operations 
against HF target transmitters propagating by 
groundwave or skywave. The set can detect, col- 
lect, determine azimuth and elevation angles of 
target signals, determine the height of the iono- 


sphere, calculate location, receive tasking, main- 
tain an analytical data base and generate reports. 

The set components are distributed in two S- 
250 shelters with one shelter for the communica- 
tions equipment and analysis and the other for the 
collection equipment. The set is designed with 
growth potential so that any brigade or larger sized 
element can use it. In the future this set will inter- 
face with TRACKFINDER/TRACKWOLF, as well 
as the Technical Control and Analysis Center 
(TCAC), and the All Source Analysis System 
(ASAS). 

The system is a full complement of three sets 
operating in a netted configuration. Netting two or 
more sets allows the system to combine range, 
azimuth and SSL calculations to obtain a more 
accurate fix on the target location than is possible 
using just one set. 

There are three functional areas of the 
AN/TSQ-164: HF/DF collection, communications 
and support. The HF/DF collection area consists of 
the HFDF/HF collection antenna array, the radio 
frequency distribution (RFD) system, HFDF and 
HF collection receiver system, central processing 
unit (CPU), tape recorders, Frequency Shift Keying 
(FSK) demodulator, operator terminals with key- 
boards and other mission-required equipment. The 
communications area consists of the HF and VHF 
communication transmitters and receivers, trans- 
mitting antennas, government furnished crypto- 
equipment, printers and other mission-required 





Agencies who support the "red-tape monster” put 
every possible obstacle in Rhodes’ way but he 
convinced the bureaucrats they needed to "get 
with the times." Current doctrine puts most HF 
collection at echelons above corps and at the 
strategic level, however there are many potential 
HF targets not necessarily of strategic or nation- 
al concern that wouid be of vital interest to a 
corps or division commander. Rhodes believes 
that if the bureaucrats would start looking at the 
value of such projects to the Army instead of 
thinking of competition between projects and job 
security, the U.S. Army would keep its technolog- 
ical edge. He feels that bureaucrats want to 
study everything ten years before they approve 
anything, by then technology is old and out of 
date—just look at TACJAM and TRAILBLAZER. 

Originally this system was to be a stopgap, 


equipment. The support equipment consists of 
heating, ventilation and air conditioning 
(HVAC) unit; trailer transported, pallet mount- 
ed Honda generators; power cables and other 
needed support equipment. 

Single Station Location Concept and 
How it Works. 

There are two components of an intercepted 
signal: The azimuth of the incoming signal from 
the transmitter and the elevation angle as it is 
reflected off the ionosphere. Traditional DF sys- 
tems use the azimuth of the signal to the trans- 
mitter to locate or fix the transmitter through 
triangulation. Three are usually used for accu- 
racy, with a minimum requirement of two. Sin- 
gle station location uses the azimuth of the 
incoming signal to determine the bearing to the 
target. Uniquely, the single station locator mea- 
sures the elevation angle of the incoming signal, 
the height of the ionosphere where the signal 
would be reflected, and through trigonometry, 
calculates the distance to the transmitter. The 
bearing and range are used together to deter- 
mine the location of the target. In comparing 
this system to others that are now in use, the 
main advantages are its small size and its sen- 
sitivity to very weak signals. XVIII Airborne 
Corps will be receiving three of these sets which 
can be used INDEPENDENTLY in support of 
small scale operations or combined and netted 
to give broader coverage and accuracy to sup- 
port large scale operations. 


but in the end if distributed to the entire U.S. 
Army, it will fill the current hole in brigade- to 
corps-size elements’ HF/DF requirements. The 
XVIII Airborne Corps Commander is currently 
the only corps and below commander with this 
capability. 

The challenge now is to fully train our soldiers 
to catch up to the available technology. We have 
one more powerful tool to meet the mission of 
being able to fight and win. 

Sergeant First Class Rhodes is currently brief- 
ing all interested groups or units about the 
DRAGONFIX System. The senior NCOs who 
attended the CSM/G2 conference at Fort Huachu- 
ca, Ariz. were very receptive to this new plan, the 
equipment and the outstanding professionalism 
which was demonstrated by Rhodes and the 
other members of the 519th. This project was 





truly a demonstration of NCO leadership, drive, 
professionalism and the ability to manage large 
projects. Rhodes brought to the Army a system 
which it truly needs and can afford, spending 
under 5 million dollars on the development, test- 
ing and initial fielding, with additional copies 
costing between $700,000 to $800,000. Any fur- 
ther questions concerning DRAGONFIX can be 
directed to Rhodes at AUTOVON 236-5404. 


First Lieutenant Phillip P. Lester was commis- 
sioned from the Marion Military Institute, Marion, 
Ala. He has a bachelors degree from the Univ. of 
Pittsburgh at Johnstown, Penn. Lester graduated 
from the Field Artillery Officer Basic Course. His 
previous assignment was XO, HHB 1-4 FA, 2d 
Infantry Division, Korea. He is currently assigned 
to the U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Sergeant First Class Barry C. Rhodes is the pro- 
ject officer for DRAGONFIX. He is currently 
assigned to the 519th Military Intelligence Battal- 
ion at Fort Bragg, N.C. He is a Russian linguist 
who is studying for a degree in mathematics. 
Rhodes has completed ANCOC and the Senior 
MINCO Course. 

















Exploding NTC Myths 


by Staff Sergeant Douglas A. Spath, Sr. 


Electronics, the new age? This may be the biggest 
misconception facing our soldiers today. Could it 
be that we have turned our attention away from 
the basics of soldiering—even within the ranks of 
the MI Corps? 

Several months ago, Military Intelligence 
Professional Bulletin ran an article that 
accused the OPFOR and the 177th Military 
Intelligence Company of using relay stations 
located on Tiefort Mountain for their communica- 
tions during the battle. The author said that this 
greatly reduced, if not completely destroyed, the 
capabilities of the Blue Force to use their MI 
assets. 

I hate to disillusion the author, but here at the 
National Training Center we do not use nor do we 
have to use relay stations. We use the same 
radios and have the same limited MI assets avail- 
able to any Regimental Commander. But we have 
learned to return to the basics of soldiering: a 
map, protractors, some string and a few dedicat- 
ed soldiers and NCOs. 

Many Blue Force units visiting the NTC bring 
with them vast amounts of top-of-the-line com- 
puterized, digitized, sanitized radios and elec- 
tronic warfare equipment. Yet they cannot accom- 
plish the missions nor collect the same valuable 
combat information that a group of maybe 12 
people can each night. This is the major problem. 

It is my opinion that too many commanders 
put too much emphasis on their equipment and 
not enough on their valuable human elements, 
the NCOs and enlisted soldiers. As NCOs we 
must stand fast and redirect the officer corps 
toward the vast store of knowledge that is being 
lost in the fight to impress with more "state-of- 
the-art" electronic equipment. 

Too many times, MI assets brought to the NTC 
cannot meet the commander's combat intelligence 
requirement because of: 


* Equipment failures or lack of knowledge 


of MI assets’ capabilities. 
* Not giving the soldiers and NCOs the 
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opportunity to show and do what they are trained 
to do. 


We NCOs must bring our soldiers back to 
using their minds. For example, many times in 
our mission at the NTC we have pinpointed units 
to within 10-100 meters just by using our minds, 
simple intercept, direction finding equipment and 
a homemade operations center. We plotted our 
targets with protractors and string taped on a 
map. 

I realize that by now many of you are thinking 
who the heck is this guy? Well, in my three years 
here at the NTC I have seen a lot of problems, 
and it is up to the NCOs to wake up and smell 
the coffee, so to speak. It is up to us to initiate the 
changes that we need. 


"We NCOs must bring our 
soldiers back to using their 
minds.” 


Start with the Basics 

Communications security (COMSEC) is one of 
the most poorly performed soldier's and command- 
er's tasks and the most devastating combat mini- 
mizer. You would think that after just one battle, 
the visiting Blue Force units would learn from 
their mistakes. Nope! Continually the units make 
our job so easy by giving us "in the clear" line of 
departure times, grid coordinates, direction of 
travel, unit battle damage assessments, etc. Even 
when using secure equipment, they talk too much 
and allow us to DF them. 

In addition, the Field Artillery folks depend 
too much on their TACFIRE equipment. Employ- 
ing jamming techniques at the right times, we 
have the capability to completely eliminate or 
limit their requests for fire support. At times we 
have even limited the fire missions and had them 
fire behind the regiment as it moved. The FOs 
get so frustrated because of jamming they break 
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“Communications security 
(COMSEC) is one of the 
most poorly performed sol- 
dier's and commander's 
tasks and the most devas- 
tating combat minimizer." 


down and send "in the clear" because their equip- 
ment is supposedly "not working.” In the mean- 
time we are continually collecting intercept, sim- 
ply by using the old reliable RT-524 or R-442. 

As for the MI assets, the NCOs have to teach 
the basics in jamming techniques. Teach those 
puppies not to hang on the key! The longer you 
stay on the key the better we can pinpoint your 
location (then we put you out with our own 
artillery, making you a dead comtat multiplier). 
Get back to the basics—read your manuals and, 
as it says, spot jam. To be effective you don't have 
to completely shut the other guy down, just irri- 
tate him. 


"Units at the NTC rarely 
use a brevity code and 
quite often use unautho- 
rized call signs.” 


The old saying that at the NTC it's hard to 
distinguish who the OPFOR is because they use 
the normal CEOI call sign system in English is a 
poor excuse. If the analytical section is used prop- 
erly and in the way they were trained, they could 
quickly figure out who was who. Units at the 
NTC rarely use a brevity code and quite often use 
unauthorized call signs. The biggest abusers are 
the armor units, who for some weird reason like 
colors. They put numbers behind the colors so 
they will know who is talking to whom. For 
exampie, Black 6, the Commander, talks to Green 
1, the platoon leader, and Band Aid, the medics. 
If it is this easy for my soldiers to figure out 
what's what, it scares me to think how easy it 
will be for our next wartime opponent. 

The National Guard units are even worse. 
These guys like to use nicknames they either pick 
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out of a hat or are related to what they do in 
civilian life. And not to leave anybody out, the 
mech and aviation and scout teams are clear 
giveaways when they use call signs like LRSD1. 
Come on people, wake up! It’s not just happening 
at the lower echelons either. I have heard task 
force commanders playing John Wayne and using 
call signs like "Bulldog." Use the CEOI as it was 
intended to be used. Read the regulations—call 
names and administrative call signs are unau- 
thorized. 

So often I've read stories about battles fought 
at the NTC and how the NTC OPFOR have the 
advantage because they know the terrain or that 
they cheat. I've even read stories written by 
MI officers, that the 177th MI Company cheats. 
We don't. Why cheat when the visiting Blue 
Forces do our jobs for us? 

Come on, NCOs, let's get it together and use 
the total force, to include your soldiers. Train 
them to use that thing on top of their shoulders. 
Get back to basics and quit depending on all that 
fancy equipment issued to us. 

As for the officers, slow down, let the NCOs do 
what they are paid for. Use us!! That's why we're 
here. 

If you don't believe me, come to the NTC and 
spend a night out during a battle, and listen. 
You'll be amazed and ashamed at what you hear! 


Staff Sergeant Douglas A. Spath, Sr. has 15 years 
of military service—three years in the Air Force and 
12 years in the Army. He is currently assigned as 
the Operations NCO, PSG, 177th MI Company, 
National Training Center. Spath has served as the 
Morse Mission Manager, USAFS, Augsburg, Ger- 
many; Morse instructor at Ft. Devens, Mass.; Tacti- 
cal Communications Sergeant, A Btry, Ist 51st 
ADA, 7th Infantry, Fort Ord, Calif.; and Morse 
radio operator and Tactical Communications 
Sergeant in Neu Ulm, Germany. 


"I've even read stories writ- 
ten by MI officers, that the 
177th MI Company cheats. 
We don't. Why cheat when 
the visiting Blue Forces do 
our jobs for us?" 





An Army of 


by Captain Robert S. Meyer 


Isn't it frustrating? Every time we turn around 
the Army changes something. I think we spend 
more time and money making unnecessary 
changes than we do on more critical needs such 
as training. I agree that changes are needed to 
improve the Army, but we change things just to 
be changing things. First we're told to do things 
one way, then we're told to do it another way, and 
finally they tell us to do it the way we did it in 
the first place. This happens too often. People 
don't take the time to research all the effects of 
their changes. They operate on the idea that, "It 
sounds good and it looks good, let's change it." 
Some people change things just to show their 
boss that they actually work for a living. The 
effects of all these changes were so great that the 
Army had to invent a new way to keep track of 
them—The Update. 


The Update 

The Update was designed to allow us to easily 
locate new changes to regulations. New changes 
and deletions are shown lined through, additions 
underlined and the page is tinted gray to show 
major changes. We can skim through the pages 
and see the changes without having to reread the 
entire regulation. The Update may be a good 
idea, but every 8 to 12 months a new edition is 
published and the old ones are no longer any 
good. This must be costly. As an example, let's 
take a very common Update that every tactical 
unit down to company-level uses—The Mainte- 
nance Management Update. There are normally 
25 copies distributed in an average battalion- 
sized unit. This is only an estimate as every bat- 
talion will be a little different. With about 25 bat- 


Changes 


talions in a division, this means 625 copies are 
sent. In addition, copies are sent to TRADOC 
units, separate units and the Reserve Compo- 
nents. The Reserve Components barely open 
their Updates before a new one is published. I 
can't estimate how many copies are distributed 
Armywide, but in 8 to 12 months all of them will 
go into the trash. 


Time 

A soldier's time is valuable. When a soldier 
must be retrained, every minute he takes away 
from his main duties costs the government 
money. NCOs and Officers also have to spend 
their time learning the new regulations in order 
to train and supervise their soldiers. 

Training is not the only thing that will take 
the soldiers’ time. How about all those SOPs 
which must be rewritten? Usually when a regu- 
lation changes it produces a domino effect. First, 
we produce new FORSCOM and TRADOC sup- 
plements to these new regulations, then the divi- 
sions develop a division supplement or regula- 
tion. The brigades, battalions and companies fol- 
low with unit SOPs. All of this takes time to type, 
retype, copy and distribute. Don't forget the 
money spent on typewriter ribbons, paper and 
copier repairs. 


Necessity 

I think you will agree that it costs a lot of 
money to make changes. Again, I will use the 
Maintenance Management Update as an exam- 


ple: 
The Army was using the DA Form 2408-14 for 


deferred maintenance. After a lot of planning and 
research, the Army felt that the DA Form 2408- 
14 was no longer needed and we would do a bet- 





ter job using a deferred DA Form 2404. So we 
used that for a while, but somewhere someone 
got another idea and we are back using the old 
DA Form 2408-14 again. 

I really want to believe that the Army spends 
time to plan and research these changes before 
they do them, but I see too many stupid and 
ridiculous changes taking place. Doesn't the 
Army try to determine what the costs are versus 
the benefits? I think it would cost far less money 
to research those questions than to use the whole 
Army as a guinea pig. 

One of the biggest chunks of the defense bud- 
get goes for equipment changes. The Army 
changes some equipment so much that the opera- 
tors can no longer operate it. Then we spend 
more money sending the operators back to school. 
We also spend money publishing new technical 
manuals and changing doctrine (new field manu- 
als). It will probably take about five years to work 
all the bugs out of these new systems and by then 
the system will be outdated. 


"One of the biggest chunks 
of the defense budget goes 
for equipment changes." 


Commanders 

Leadership changes can be very stressful for 
the soldiers. Many soldiers enter the Army 
because they want a more standardized life style. 
However, they find that standardization seems to 
vanish shortly after basic training. Soldiers want 
to do their jobs to standards, but these standards 
seem to change as rapidly as their officers. Sol- 
diers just start getting used to doing things a cer- 
tain way when a new officer comes along and 
wants them to do things differently. 

Officer assignments within permanent duty 
stations change too rapidly. At my last duty sta- 
tion, I had five different assignments in less than 
four years. I averaged nine months per assign- 
ment. Officers enter a new job with changes on 
their mind. They want to put their “signature” on 
it. Many will not even attempt to use their prede- 
cessor'’s programs. No matter how good these pro- 
grams were the new officer feels compelled to 
change them. Then, by the time they get their 
own programs really established, it is their time 
to move on. The changes start all over again! 

I believe that part of the blame rests with the 
OER Support Form. Here officers are required to 
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write down their objectives. You rarely see offi- 
cers use the word “maintain” on this form. Of 
course no officer will write, "I will attempt to 
maintain the programs established by my prede- 
cessor." He might as well write that he will 
attempt to maintain the the middle block on the 
senior rater profile. Instead, he will probably 
“greenspeak" his way through it and say, "I will 
improve the section's organization and adminis- 
tration by utilizing a genuine systematic 
approach in accomplishing all missions given." 
He has made a pledge to improve something; 
what doesn't matter. 

There are always numerous changes when a 
new commander takes over. A change of com- 
mand brings a change of policies, standards, pri- 
orities, missions and philosophies. The staff at 
battalion level or higher scrambles to create new 
policy letters based on the philosophies of the 
new commander. It takes a lot of time to get used 
to a new commander. Subordinate commanders 
and the staff have to learn how to interpret him. 
When he says that he wants every inch of the 
barracks scrubbed with a toothbrush, does he lit- 
erally want to see every soldier scrubbing the 
floors with toothbrushes—or, is he just saying he 
wants the floors clean? 


Summing Up 

Many officers leave the Basic or Advanced 
Course with new ideas. When they reach their 
new units they want to use these new ideas. They 
feel that anything that does not reflect what they 
learned in their classes must be changed. What 
they don't think about is the effect of those 
changes. The next time you think something 
needs to be changed, ask yourself if it is really 
necessary. If you find that it is, take the time to 
plan the change. Determine what the impact will 
be on your section, your unit or other sections. 
Consider whether it is really worth it. Will your 
change last or will it be changed again after you 
leave? 

To sum up, there are too many unnecessary 
changes in the Army. Changes cost money and 
cause stress. Remember this: If it isn't broken, 
don't fix it! 


Captain Robert S. Meyer received a bachelor’s 
degree from the Univ. of South Dakota. He was 
last assigned as the Divarty S2, 4ID(M). Ft. Car- 
son, Colo. He is currently attending the Military 
Intelligence Officer Advance Course. His next 
assignment will be with the Berlin Brigade. 


Military intelligence 





SHADOW ARMY: 


The Internal Security Forces 


of the DDR 


by First Lieutenant Ronald N. Capps 


Many years of planning and analysis of the 
threat facing the European allies have given com- 
manders a solid base on which to begin their bat- 
tle planning. However, a piece of the puzzle may 
be missing. The units facing the East German 
National Peoples Army (NVA) and the Group of 
Soviet Forces Germany (GSFG) may not have 
included a significant element of East German 
soldiers in their planning: The Internal Security 
Forces. 

These units are part of a professional military 
force not covered under the Treaty of Vienna 
whose missions are the security of the borders 
and interior of the East German state. They also 
provide protection and expedition of commercial 
transportation within East Germany. Through 
these units, the Ministry for State Security 
(MFS) and Ministry of the Interior play a large 
part in East German war planning. 


Background 

The Border Command is a paramilitary secu- 
rity organization employed by the Ministry for 
National Defense to "secure the national bor- 
ders...and maintain order in the immediate bor- 
der area."! Border patrol units began patrolling 
the interzonal boundary in 1948. They were orga- 
nized along military lines and their ranks chosen 
by the Soviet occupation troops. The border 
troops became a separate entity under the Min- 
istry for National Defense in 1974 completing the 
separation between the NVA and the Border 
Command? 

The Border Command is broken into four com- 
mands: Northern, Southern, Coastal, Central 
(Berlin) and one independent regiment each on 
the Czechoslovakian and Polish Borders. There 
are six deployed regiments and two training regi- 
ments in each of the Northern and Southern 
Commands. The Central Command is organized 
along the same lines but also has the "guest" reg- 
iment. Guest regiments are the paramilitary 
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equivalent of the U.S. Border Patrol and Customs 
Service. 

The Northern and Southern Commands are 
equipped as light infantry for their normal opera- 
tions. They are mounted on trucks and have an 
anti-armor capability down to the company level. 
The Central Command's regiments are equipped 
with the PSzH/FUG 70 wheeled infantry fighting 
vehicle (IFV). These regiments also have organic 
artillery and mortars. 

The regiments on the inner-German border 
are aligned with two battalions forward and one 
back. The battalion back is held in reserve and is 
not at full strength. These "ruckraum” battalions 
are used for training reservists and newcomers to 
the regiment. Each battalion has three or four 
companies and a signal and engineer platoon. 
Each line company patrols a specific sector of the 
actual border and uses towers and bunkers in the 
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day-to-day reconnaissance and surveillance mis- 
sion. 

In addition to the regular troops of the Border 
Command there is a special group of troops con- 
trolled by the MFS within the border command. 
These are the Grenzaufklaerer (Border Scouts). 
These scouts, or GAKs, are specially trained in 
reconnaissance techniques, communications, sur- 
vival and land navigation. They receive a very 
strong political indoctrination. GAKs are the 
most politically stable, militarily trusted mem- 
bers of the border mission. 

GAKs are assigned missions by their own 
headquarters at battalion level although they are 
assigned in platoon strength down to Border 
Command line companies. They are the only 
members of the Border Command allowed to 
patrol within what they call the "Enemy Territo- 
ry" between the metal grid fence and the actual 
border. GAKs perform their reconnaissance and 
surveillance missions as well as supporting the 
espionage missions of the MFS. 


Equipment 

The daily mission of patrolling the inner Ger- 
man border is aided by the fortifications and 
obstacles that have been emplaced the length of 
the entire border. The border troops perform their 
mission in towers or bunkers; dismounted or 
mounted on a variety of vehicles ranging from 
motorcycles and snowmobiles to East German or 
Soviet supplied jeeps and trucks. Additionally, 
there are MI-2 Hoplite and MI-8 Hip aircraft 
organic to each command. 

The border command generally uses East Ger- 
man copies of Soviet equipment, such as the 
MPiKM assault rifle and the Pistole M which are 
copies of the Kalashnikov Rifle and the Makarov 
Pistol. Each company-level and above unit also 


has an antitank capability with SPG-9 or RPG-16 
weapons. 


Training 

The mission of the Border Command during 
time of war will significantly change the array of 
forces in the NVA. Following the mobilization of 
the NVA and their move forward to their wartime 
positions, the border command will fall back 
through the NVA positions and be outfitted with 
armored personnel carriers. This would add 20 
mechanized infantry regiments to the NVA force 
structure. 

Wartime mission training for the Border Com- 
mand is both offensive and defensive in nature. 
They are trained in such tasks as placement of 
battle positions, defense against enemy attack, 
the actions of combat reconnaissance troops, infil- 
tration and sabotage, security of friendly rear 
areas during offensive operations, and combating 
special operations forces or terrorists.5 The 
wartime missions for the GAKs is not clear. How- 
ever, their training in reconnaissance, communi- 
cations and land navigation makes them excel- 
lent candidates for the role of long range surveil- 
lance or long range reconnaissance units. 


Future 

The future of the Border Command is clearly 
defined under “struktur 90", a program designed 
to bring the command into the next decade and 
beyond. Under the restructuring plan the com- 
mand will gain several thousand soldiers. 
(Remember that East German President Honeck- 
er has announced that he will reduce his military 
forces by 10,000 in the next two years, and that 
the Border Command is a paramilitary security 
force.) As a part of the new structure, the physi- 
cal obstacles on the border are changing. Many 
towers have already been removed. There is evi- 
dence that the metal grid fence will be removed. 
This is supported by new security measures 
adopted along the signal security fence to 
increase the difficulty in passing through gates, 
passing over the fence and even walking around 
the fence. Additionally, under this new organiza- 
tion, the training regiments will be outfitted with 
IFVs or APCs and other systems to improve the 
command's ability to train their own soldiers.¢ 

The additional! troops will double the number 
of GAKs at the company level. Currently, a pla- 
toon of 16 GAKs and a senior lieutenant are 
assigned to each company. Under the new plan 
there will be two platoons at each company and 
the platoon leaders will probably be captains. The 





changes in the border command structure will 
also place the GAKs totally under the control of 
the MFS, fully restructuring the security of the 
border area and leaving the GAKs no connection 
to the inilitary.7 The status quo of approximately 
80 percent warrant officers in the ranks of the 
GAKs should probably drop initially as newer sol- 
diers are assigned. However, we should see a 
return to normal ratios or even higher numbers 
of warrants in the following year or two. 


The Other Half 

The other half of the "Shadow Army" in East 
Germany belongs to the Ministry of the Interior. 
The Bereitschaftpolizei (BEPO) are used as a spe- 
cial weapons and tactics or emergency unit. The 
current 21 battalions are equipped with 
PSzH/FUG-70, 82mm mortars, SPG-9, RPG-7 
and ZSU 23-4 antiaircraft weapons. BEPOs are 
to be used against any insurrection or state emer- 
gency. 
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Key: 


1. borderline with boundary stones 

2. border demarcation sign or post directly in 
front of the boundary 

3. GDR marking post (1.80 m high; black-red-gold 
with GDR emblem) 

4. strip of terrain (deforested and cleared) 

5. single metal grid fence (about 3.2m high 

6. gateway in metal grid fence 

7. vehicle barrier ditch (reinforced with concrete 
slabs) 

8. about 6 foot or 2 meter control strip (detection 
strip) 

9. patrol road (perforated concrete) 

10. light barrier 
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11. contact point for underground border 
reporting net 

12. concrete observation tower (BT 11) 

13. concrete observation tower (2 x 2 m) 

14. concrete observation tower (4 x 4 m, partially 
with command point) 

15. observation bunker 

16. runway for dogs on the leash 

17. restricted zone fence with electrical and 
acoustic alarms 

18. installations for power distribution and 
switching at the restricted zone fence 

19. dog runway 

20. gateway in restricted zone fence 

21. concrete wall/screen 

22. entry control for restricted zone 





The transport police (TRAPO) are organized 
into operational companies and are responsible 
for monitoring travel within the state and move- 
ment of material by rail. They are equipped with 
weapons varying from carbines to heavy machine 
guns and RPG-7s.® 

There are, of course the regular peoples police; 
Schutzpolizei, the cop on the beat, Krimi- 
nalpolizei, the detectives, and the civilian volun- 
teers. The "Freiwillige Hilfer” (voluntary helpers) 
report to the Border Command and regularly 
work alongside the troops of the command. 

The MFS Guard Regiment is the last unit that 
should be factored in when considering the secu- 
rity of the East German state. The regiment is 
7,000 strong and is equipped with the PSzH/FUG 
70. There are also artillery and mortar units in 
the regiment, which has the mission of securing 
government buildings 
and protecting senior 
party officials.1° 

These units are cur- 
rently securing rear 
areas and expediting 
rail movement. Having 
the security and trans- 
portation systems 


already in place and 
fully operational long 
before any mobilization 
occurs frees the army to 
concentrate on tactical 


missions. This also 

leaves the professionals 

in their civilian jobs 

without pulling them 

into the army to fill slots as reserve infantry 
troops. 

Regardless of how these units are called, they 
are not police or security units. These are profes- 
sional military units with a distinctly combined 
arms look. The Volkspolizei and the MFS Guard 
Regiment are much too heavily equipped to be 
tasked with police duties. Furthermore, the Bor- 
der Command is not simply a paramilitary orga- 
nization patrolling the inner-German border. Nor 
is the Border Command going to disappear with 
the first shot across the border. The Command, 
whether in peace or war, is a real and potent 
threat to operational units in Europe. The peace- 
time mission of reconnaissance and surveillance 
against NATO military and West German parmil- 
itary forces is real world training performed daily 


by the troops of the Border Command. In their 
wartime posture, with the addition of the mount- 
ed border regiments to the equation, the six divi- 
sion of the NVA gain 20 regiments of mechanized 
infantry. This is enough to significantly change 
the face of the threat. Such a change must not be 
overlooked by planners in either the intelligence 
or operations arenas. 


The author wishes to thank Staff Sergeant 
Thomas A. Favia, Border Intelligence NCO for 
2d Squadron, 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, 
for his help in preparing this article. Favia's 
assistance and advice in translating and editing 
material for this article was invaluable. 
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sioned in 1985 from Old Dominion Univ. He is a 
graduate of the Armor Officer Basic Course. He was 
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Officer and Border Intelligence Officer. He has been 
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Your Career Is 
In Your Hands 


A general's views on NCO promotions. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


On the 20th of April I had the opportunity to talk 
with Brigadier General George J.Walker, J2, 
FORSCOM. He shared with me some of his 
thoughts on NCOs in our branch based on his 
experience and a recent E7 promotion board. 
These are some highlights. 


-"The number one asset we have is our soldiers.” 


-"Today's NCO is smarter, better trained than 
ever before.” 


-"Promotions are difficult because historically, 
beginning in Vietnam, we have promoted too 
many too fast." 


"In order to get promoted, the NCO must seek 
‘high risk’ jobs—leadership positions." 


-"The next most critical aspect in the promotion 
picture is to pursue education, both military and 
civilian." 

-"We have come a long way in solving overcrowd- 


ed PLDC/BNCOC classes.” 


-"It is important in ratings that the job title and 
description highlight leadership aspects of the 
rated NCO." 


-"An NCO cannot be overweight or out of shape. 
THIS IS NOT NEGOTIABLE." 


-"Today's tactical MI soldiers are simply the best 
ever." 


-"An NCO must be responsible to check his files. 
Look at his fiche. Keep a sharp up-to-date 
photo." 
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If you want a copy of your microfiche records you 
should write: 


Commander 

USAEREC 

ATTN: PCRE-FF 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 46249-5301 


Include your name, social security number and a 
written signature. 





—— TRENCHES 


Exercising Staff 
Leadership 


by Colonel Joseph M. Blair ITI 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley once 
wrote, "A good staff officer can and should display 
the same leadership as a commander. While it 
takes a good staff officer to initiate an effective 
plan, it requires a leader to ensure that the plan 
is properly executed. That is why you and I have 
been taught that the work of collecting informa- 
tion, studying it, drawing a plan and making a 
decision is 10 percent of the job; seeing the plan 
through is the other 90 percent. A well-trained 
staff officer is one who can serve effectively either 
as a staff officer or as a commander.” 

A good staff officer carries out the intent of his 
commander. To carry out my intent, or the intent 
of your battalion commander, you have to know 
that intent. Listening closely to and observing 
a commander will enhance your understanding of 
that commander and his intent. Read what he 
has written, then think about it. Ask questions. 
Occasionally go back and reread what he has 
written, as well as the notes you have taken 
when he gives guidance. If you are unclear, ask 
the executive officer or the commander. 

Here are some things that staff officers must 
do: , 

Keep the commander informed. The 
amount of detail depends on the commander. I 
prefer only the essential critical elements of 
detail. The real trick is developing the ability to 
cut through the "BS" and get at those critical, 
essential elements. Other commanders usually 
want much more detail than I. In battle we don't 
have time for lots of detail, so I prefer to train 
officers to seek out the essential critical elements. 
This takes practice and experience, so practice. 

Think ahead. The higher you go up in eche- 
lon the farther you must think ahead. This is at 
the heart of my command goal of planning. Staff 
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officers should be thinking about the future while 
doing today's work. 

Get out into the command. Be visible away 
from the headquarters. Check and supervise 
what the commander has ordered. Ensure subor- 
dinate officers understand the commander's 
intent when they are executing the mission. Talk 
to officers, NCOs and enlisted soldiers when vis- 
iting them. I expect reports on what my staff offi- 
cers see and hear. 

Pass on information to the entire com- 
mand quickly. Don't wait! Do it! 

Always coordinate with the people who 
will be affected by a decision. It can be just a 
phone call or a note. On more complex issues, for- 
mal paperwork is necessary. Don't surprise sub- 
ordinate commands; coordinate. 

Your job is to serve your commander, his 
subordinate commanders and soldiers. It is 
not to enforce regulations for regulations sake. 
Ensure subordinate commands and their soldiers 
know you as a helper. 

The executive officer is the chief of the 
commander's staff as well as being the 
deputy commander and executor of his poli- 
cy, intent, guidance and orders. If you confer 
with the commander, ask him to decide some- 
thing or give him information, ensure you tell the 
executive officer before or afterwards. 

ABOVE ALL BE A LEADER. Remember 
that leaders do the right thing and managers do 
things right. Most of the time the two coincide; 
when they don't, be a leader and do the right 
thing. 


Colonel Joseph M. Blair III is the Commander of 
the 111th Military Intelligence Brigade (Training), 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. 





THERE'S NO BUSINESS 
LIKE NCO BUSINESS 


by Master Sergeant Gary L. Veazey 


As an NCO, have you ever wondered why soldiers 
don't show up or are late for training, why they 
are sometimes out of uniform, why they some- 
times need haircuts, why they don't know their 
technical or common skills, why they don't clean 
their rooms, or why they don't reenlist? If so, ask 
yourself the following questions about whether 
you're providing leadership or not. (Notice I didn't 
say “good leadership" because leadership isn't 
either good or bad, you either lead or you don't.) 


When was the last time I conducted an in- 
ranks inspection? 

When was the last time I recognized some- 
one in front of his peers? 

When was the last time I made an on-the- 
spot correction? 

When was the last time I counseled a sol- 
dier properly? 

When was the last time I helped improve 
training by coaching the trainer? 


In a business like ours, many NCOs don't fill 
leadership positions until they reach the rank of 
Sergeant First Class. That being the case, many 
new leaders in Military Intelligence have not had 
the experience or hands-on training in order to 
"know the ropes” of leadership. I have some sug- 
gestions that may come in handy for all first-time 
leaders. 

The first few months are critical and can make 
or break you as a leader and affect the respect, or 
lack thereof, from your subordinates. You should 
sit back, take a look at the big picture, and 
refrain from immediately instituting any changes 
until you know the unit and your personnel well 
enough to understand any existing problems. Be 
patient—restraint is the key during this initial 
30 to 60 day period. 

A new leader must remember to be genuinely 
interested in people. If you show no interest in 
them, your subordinates may show no interest in 
the job. They definitely won't come to you with 
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their problems. Human abilities outweigh techni- 
cal abilities. If you can't deal with people as a 
whole, it won't matter how technically proficient 
you are. You cannot be an effective leader if you 
don't understand people. 


“Our soldiers want, expect 
and are entitled to the very 
best leadership the Army 
can provide...someone 
who will ensure they get 
the training they will need 
to survive on the battle- 


field." 


its a 


RTI 





"If you stand up and say 
‘follow me,' will your sol- 
diers follow, or will they 
panic and run?" 


You must lead by example. You can't expect 
your soldiers to be perfect if you aren't—and 
nobody's perfect. Be sure that your uniform looks 
neat, your hair meets standards, you're physical- 
ly fit, and that you treat your soldiers the way 
you would like to be treated if you were in their 
place, not necessarily the way you were treated. 
Be consistent in your behavior. 

Our soldiers want, expect and are entitled to 
the very best leadership the Army can provide. 
They want a leader who is firm yet fair, someone 
who will share their hard times as well as their 
good ones, and someone who will ensure they get 
the training they will need to survive on the bat- 
tlefield. This can be accomplished several ways. 
Only assign tasks that can be mastered. If tasks 
or goals are too advanced or too high to attain, 
your soldiers will eventually give up striving to 
accomplish even the simplest task. Remember to 
praise in public and criticize in private. Public 
humiliation is a terrible feeling and has a nega- 
tive impact on morale. Your soldiers are apt to 
become more eagerly involved if they become a 
part of the decision-making process. Listen to 
their ideas. Who knows, someone may have a 
good idea that's never been tried before. 


"There should only be the 
single 'we'—everyone in 
the organization!" 


Get rid of the "we" versus "they" syndrome. 
This type of thinking is very divisive in a unit. 
The term "they" is usually regarded as the 
enemy, and it usually includes the present unit 
leadership. When your soldiers say, "They did 
this." or "They did that.", ask who "they" are. 
There should only be the single "we"—everyone 
in the organization! 

If you stand up and say “follow me," will your 
soldiers follow, or will they panic and run? They 
certainly will not follow if you haven't trained 
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them, cared for them, disciplined them, and 
gained their trust, confidence and respect. You 
don't become that type of leader just by saying 
you want to. It takes hard, dedicated, sincere 
work and a true desire on your part. How can you 
get the trust, confidence and respect of your sol- 
diers? There are many ways. Here are a few 
basic ones: 

Lead by example. If you want your sol- 
diers to look sharp and to be on time, then you 
should look sharp and be on time. 

Know yourself and seek improvement. 
Self evaluation is one of the most difficult, yet 
most critical aspects of leadership. Constantly 
seek schools, seminars, other training activities 
and leadership positions of greater responsibility. 

Set high but attainable standards. Can 
your soldiers perform their common and technical 
skills? If not, then train them. Do your soldiers 
know what your standards are; the Army's stan- 
dards? 

Be firm, yet fair. Do you enforce all of the 
rules or just some of them? Do they apply to 
everyone or only to some? 

Insist that your subordinates provide 
the same type of leadership. Do they know 
what kind of leadership you want them to pro- 
vide? Do you lead by examples that correspond to 
your words? 


All of these things require effort, but they pro- 
duce the most tangible results you could ever 
want. 


Master Sergeant Gary L. Veazey joined the Army in 
1970 as a 98G Voice Interceptor and for 17 years 
served as a Vietnamese, German and Spanish lin- 
guist. He is a graduate of the Senior Enlisted 
Intelligence Program, DIA. Veazey's past assign- 
ments have been with the 175th Radio Research 
Field Station, Vietnam; Torii Station Okinawa; 
CONUS MI Group, Fort Meade, Md.; 332d ASA 
Company, Korea; Field Station Homestead, Fla.; 
and 470th MI Group, Panama. He is currently the 
G2 Sergeant Major for the 24th Infantry Division 
(Mech) at Fort Stewart, Ga. 


Editor's Note: 

I had the opportunity to talk at a conference held 
here last May for MI Branch's TOP NCOs hosted by 
USAICS' own Command Sergeant Major Klehn. I 
met Master Sergeant Veazey then. He asked if I 
was serious about wanting NCOs to write for the 
MI Professional Bulletin and tell it like it is. I 
was—He did—And well. Thanks. 





Fit To Fight By Eating Right 


By Second Lieutenant Jeanette Thompson 


The fitness revolution of the early 1980's caused 
dramatic changes in the lifestyle of the average 
American. Everyone from housewives to execu- 
tives started exercising. Health spas and workout 
clothes became lucrative businesses. Our con- 
cepts of beauty in both men and women now 
reflect the desire for taut muscles and flat stom- 
achs. However, one important aspect of American 
lifestyle did not change to accomodate this new 
found fitness interest—diet. 

Dr. Robert Haas, a clinical nutritionist and 
President of the American College of Sports 
Nutrition, developed an eating regimen specifi- 
cally designed to improve sports performance. 
Professional athletes such as Martina Navratilo- 
va, Nancy Lieberman and Stan Smith all follow 
this regimen, but any weekend athlete or anyone 
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interested in just feeling better will benefit from 
it. Grade school teachers taught us that as long 
as we ate foods from each of the four basic food 
groups, we ate a balanced diet. Haas’ research 
proved that the traditional concept of a balanced 
diet is in truth unbalanced, with too much pro- 
tein and fat and too little carbohydrate. 

The myth that athletes need extra protein to 
improve strength and endurance originated with 
the ancient Greeks. Although protein is essential 
to body makeup, it is a poor source of immediate 
energy for active people. An adult requires 
between 40 and 80 grams of protein daily, 
although we normally eat three times that much. 
For instance, a six and one half ounce can of tuna 
has 45 grams of protein. The body converts excess 
protein into fat and sugar and stores it through- 
out the body. Basically, excessive protein creates 
a fatter body all over, not fatter muscles. 





The cardinal rule of Haas' "Eat to Win" philos- 
ophy is to give your muscles what they need to 
work at peak efficiency. He believes that the only 
source of readily available blood sugar is the com- 
plex carbohydrate. Muscles convert fats, proteins 
and carbohydrates into energy. They do this by 
burning a combination of the energy carbohy- 
drate glycogen, oxygen and fat. The body stores 
glycogen in the muscles, so it is easily accessible 
when needed. Foods such as potatoes, breads, 
pasta, rice and whole grain cereals (oatmeal) are 
the best example of complex carbohydrates. Cook- 
ing at home should concentrate on making 
starches the primary foods. For example, whole 
wheat or spinach pasta served with marinara or 
plain tomato sauce would be the perfect peak per- 
formance meal. Snack foods have the same guide- 
lines as main dish foods. Air-popped popcorn with 
no butter, brown rice cakes and unsweetened 
applesauce are all excellent examples of peak 
performance snack foods. 


"Basically, excessive pro- 
tein creates a fatter body 
all over, not fatter muscles." 


When eating in a restaurant, just apply the 
same principles you would at home. In most 
international restaurants you will generally be 
more successful in finding appropriate foods. Ori- 
ental and Indian restaurants have plentiful sup- 
plies of rice and noodles, and Italian restaurants 
always have spaghetti. American restaurants 
usually have baked potatoes on hand. If there is a 
salad bar available, restrict yourself to lettuce, 
green peppers, garbonzo beans, tomatoes and any 
other fresh vegetables. In lieu of salad dressing, 
use lemon juice with a sprinkle of parmesan 
cheese. 

In the fast food arena, Mexican fast food has 
the highest nutritional value. A bean burrito with 
no cheese or a bean tostado is a high-fiber fast 
food alternative to other American-style fast 
foods. 

The Army and Haas agree on their water 
drinking philosophies. Research at the American 
College of Sports Nutrition discovered that as lit- 
tle as two pounds of water loss during exercise 
can reduce your ability to perform by 15 percent. 
A seven pound water loss, not unusual for a long- 
distance runner, can reduce performance by 30 


percent. The American College of Sports 
Medicine determined that for each eight ounces 
of fluid, the maximum concentration of minerals 
the body can absorb is 5.9 grams of sugar, 55 mil- 
ligrams of sodium and 46 milligrams of potassi- 
um. An eight ounce serving of a well-known 
sports drink contains 110 milligrams of sodium 
and 25 milligrams of potassium. Because it has 
so much of these substances, it is actually metab- 
olized more slowly than just plain water. In addi- 
tion, the body absorbs cool beverages more quick- 
ly than warm ones, so be sure to chill all bever- 
ages. Athletes following the peak performance 
program can actually store more water in their 
muscles than their protein eating counterparts. 
Complex carbohydrates in their solid food form 
have a higher water content (a potato is about 75 
percent water) than protein rich foods. Complex 
carbohydrates are the primary source of glycogen 
as a combustor. Each glycogen molecule can hold 
more than double its weight in water, so an ath- 
lete on the peak performance program always 
has a storehouse of water within the body. 

Drinking alcohol after sporting events can 
lead to further dehydration. Beer blocks the 
chemical in the body that regulates the amount of 
water lost in urine, so along with excess water go 
vitamins and minerals. Alcohol also destroys cer- 
tain vitamins, such as thiamin and B-1, which 
help metabolize energy within the body. 

The “Eat to Win" program also discourages 
taking salt tablets. An adult needs only 1/2 gram 
of sodium daily, but most Americans eat 10 times 
that much. Trainers and coaches used to require 
athletes to take salt tablets to replace what the 
body lost during exercise. In reality, salt tablets 
will dehydrate those who take them. When a per- 
spiring athlete swallows a salt tablet, water from 
the working muscles moves into the stomach to 
dilute the high salt concentration there. This 
movement of water to the stomach causes a high 
salt content in the blood and can ultimately lead 
to kidney problems. 

Any soldier can benefit from Haas’ program. 
Although not designed specifically for weight 
loss, fat loss will occur and help anyone to 
achieve their ideal fat to muscle ratio. The fitness 
revolution opened our eyes to a healthier way of 
life in America and the "Eat to Win" program 
opened our eyes to a healthier way to eat. 


Second Lieutenant Jeanette Thompson is a 1986 
graduate of the College of William and Mary. She 
was commissioned in October 1987 and currently 
drills at the 339th CEWI Battalion at Fort Meade, Md. 





Y AT THE DMZ: 


ay in the Life of a 
Battalion S2 


by Major Victor M. Rosello 


An uneasy truce lies along the military demarca- 
tion line (MDL) which separates South from 
North Korea...By the armistice terms, each war- 
ring side pulled its forces back 2,000 meters from 
the then front line. The result? A 4,000 meter- 
wide swath across the Korean peninsula—the so- 
called demilitarized zone, the DMZ.1 


For me, a Battalion S2 with the 2nd Infantry 
Division, the long drive to the DMZ was always 
an exciting experience. While the jeep heads 
north on the main supply route (MSR1), the high- 
way leading to the DMZ, you are entertained by 
the sights and sounds of the colorful Korean 
countryside. Old women dressed in traditional 
clothes carry baskets of vegetables; an old man 
goes by with an A-frame on his back. Smiling 
children dressed in school uniforms alternately 
stand at attention, salute, wave or shout an occa- 
sional hi or hello as the jeep goes by. Off to the 
left is the historic village of Munsan-ni, the site of 
a United Nations Command (UNC) base camp 
during the initial stages of peace negotiations 
more than 35 years ago. 

The scene abruptly changes as you reach the 
military checkpoint on Freedom Bridge, which 
spans the Imjin River. To the right stands a grim 
reminder of the past war, the concrete pillars of 
another bridge. The guard waves you through as 
your trip to the DMZ continues. 

The contrasting scene on the other side of the 
river is remarkable. The pleasant sights you saw 
earlier are gone. These have been replaced by 
strands of concertina wire and a chain link fence 
which cover the hillsides. As you continue your 
drive, you see an American flag waving in the 
distance. It flies over a U.S. compound. Light 
green quonset huts and sandbags dominate the 
scene. Farther down the road you come to a UNC 
checkpoint. The guard ensures that the jeep is 
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displaying the 

light blue flag 

over the front 

left fender and 

that all occu- 

pants wear the 

black and white DMZ Police arm bands required 
by the Armistice Agreement. Before entering the 
DMZ, however, you are stopped at another check- 
point, where a soldier checks to see that you are 
wearing a flak vest and have locked and loaded 
all personal fire arms. Up to this point the action 
of stopping at the checkpoints has been routine 
and uneventful. For some reason, however, the 
metallic clicking sound of the metal magazines 
and clips being loaded into the weapons abruptly 
reminds you of the seriousness of entering the 
DMZ. The adrenalin starts flowing and tension 
starts to build as the jeep leaves the checkpoint 
behind. 

No matter how many trips you make into the 
DMZ, you are always caught off guard by the 
sight. The DMZ is a very desolate place. It has an 
eerie calm which is almost suffocating. Tension 
fills the air, almost as if time has been suspended 
and the clock stopped with the signing of the 
Armistice. 

Off to the left, on a hilltop, you make out the 
outline of a small building. This is Guard Post 
115. In the distance, on another hill, is Guard 
Post 116. Together, these two GPs make up the 
U.S. sector in the DMZ. 

GP 115 consists of sandbagged bunkers and 
observation points. A tall chain link fence and 
concertina wire surround the structure. Claymore 
mines cover every possible approach into the GP. 
A guard stops your approach and checks the jeep. 
An infantry second lieutenant greets you and 
briefs on the activities which have occurred in the 
past 24 hours. Everything he briefs indicates a 
normal level of North Korean activity. 

This GP offers virtually unrestricted observa- 





tion in all directions. To the north and west is the 
MDL, only two kilometers away. Its location is 
marked by a few battered and weather beaten 
yellow markers. In the distance looms the tower- 
ing mountains deep inside North Korea. To the 
south and east you can see the outlines of the 


South Korean GPs. 
In the main observation tower, two enlisted 


soldiers brief on the North Korean activity they 
have seen and recorded during their shift as 
observers. With the help of a map and binoculars 
they point out where the different activities have 
occurred. With the binoculars you can see the 
North Korean village of Taejojong-ni or Propa- 
ganda Village, as it is commonly called. Near the 
MDL, two North Korean guards, carrying AK-47 
rifles, pause to repair a break in the barrier 
fence. 

Inside the Tactical Operations Center, the GP 
commander explains the patrolling activities 
planned for that night. In addition to 24 hour 
observation by the GP, security patrolling is one 
of the most effective means of stopping North Ko- 
rean infiltration. These patrols are led by experi- 
enced NCOs who are very familiar with the terrain 
in the U.S. sector. 

You also talk to the Ground Surveillance 
Radar operators who have literally taken up resi- 
dence at the site. To them their job is routine and 
relatively uneventful, but their morale is high. 
It's a necessary "real world” mission. 

Farewells are exchanged, and the jeep begins 
its slow descent out of the GP gate and down the 
steep road toward the MSR. Once on the main 
hard top, the jeep heads north toward GP 116. 
From the MSR GP 116 looks like a medieval cas- 
tle sitting on the hilltop. However, as you get 
closer, the familiar drab sandbagged bunkers and 
observation points begin to take form. At the 


gate, the routine identification checks are once 
again made and the jeep enters. This 
time you are met by a senior NCO who is the GP 
commander. He tells you that the night before 
one of the observers spotted a trip flare and 
heard some small arms fire. He believes that it 
was probably a North Korean patrol that acci- 
dently tripped one of their own flares. The small 
arms fire may have been the result of a nervous 
patrol member. Firing incidents of this nature are 
not an unusual occurrence in the DMZ. 

From the observation tower you can see the 
outline of a North Korean observation bunker. 
With chagrin you realize that outside the bunker 
a North Korean guard is peering back through 
his own binoculars. Caught by surprise, you 
instinctively wave at the guard, but no wave is 
returned. 

In a westerly direction, about one kilometer 
away, is what was once the small village of Pan- 
munjon, the famous location of the signing of the 
Armistice. The calm which lies over the area 
belies the fact that this was the place where on 
August 18, 1976, two U.S. Army officers were 
slain by North Korean guards. This 800 meter 
wide area, called the Joint Security Area, is still 
the location where representatives from the UNC 
and North Korea meet on a regular basis to dis- 
cuss Armistice violations. 

On the long drive back you contemplate the 
day's activities. Overall, the visit to the GPs has 
been time well spent. It proves that the weeks 
the Battalion S3 spent training the companies on 
the required intelligence and combat subjects is 
paying off in the efficient operations of the DMZ 
mission. The soldiers that man the GPs and 
patrol the DMZ must be well trained and must 
firmly believe in the importance of their mission 
to the security of South Korea. 


Refresher Program 

The formal training refresher program began 
a month prior to the beginning of the DMZ mis- 
sion. The Battalion S3 provided training guid- 
ance primarily on the following subjects: 

MAP READING. All supervisors and 
those soldiers designated as observers must be 
thoroughly proficient in map reading with added 
emphasis on terrain association, grid and mag- 
netic conversion, and intersection/resection tech- 
niques. 

LAND NAVIGATION. Land navigation is 
particularly important to patrol leaders and 





patrol members. Practical exercises using com- 
pass and map are a must to obtain proficiency. 
One small error in navigation could cost a patrol 
casualties if it were to stray across the MDL. 
This can very easily occur during periods of limit- 
ed visibility or in areas of the MDL that are 
unmarked by signs or fencing. 

PATROLLING. Fundamentals of patrolling 
must be practiced and rehearsed so that patrol 
members learn to function as a team. Emphasis 
must be placed on proper planning and control 
procedures. Techniques such as use of arm and 
hand signals, actions upon enemy contact, and 
light/noise discipline must be emphasized 
throughout the training. 

RADIO-TELEPHONE OPERATING 
PROCEDURES. Effective communications are 
important to the timely reporting of intelligence. 
In order for the TOCs to effectively communicate 
with the base camps, patrols and Division Head- 
quarters, radio operators must be well trained. 
Awareness of signal security and encrypting pro- 
cedures is extremely important. 

You, the S2, provide guidance and formal 
instruction on required military intelligence sub- 
jects. 

INTELLIGENCE REPORTING. To be of 
any value, intelligence spot reports by observers 
in the DMZ must be accurate and complete. As a 
minimum, reports should include information on 
the size, activity, location, unit, time and equip- 
ment observed. The absence of key information in 
reports normally requires personnel at higher 
echelons to refer back to the reporting GP for 
completion. This is a waste of time. Observers 
must be trained to be as descriptive as possible in 
their reports. The more vivid the description, the 
easier it is for the analysts at G2 to interpret the 
information. 

RULES OF ENGAGEMENT. Soldiers 
should have no doubt as to what actions they can 
or cannot execute while in the DMZ. Failure of a 
unit to properly follow the standards set forth in 
the ROE could lead to a very serious incident or 
violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

ARMISTICE VIOLATIONS. Observers 
must be aware of what North Korean actions are 
violations of the Armistice Agreement and are 
required to be reported immediately. 

NORTH KOREAN EQUIPMENT AND 
VEHICLE IDENTIFICATION. An observer 
must be able to identify North Korean equipment 
or vehicles as readily as if he were looking at a 
photograph. His intelligence spot reports must 
include nomenclature/type of equipment he sees. 
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This knowledge speeds up the reporting time 
required up the chain of command. In order for 
this level of proficiency to be obtained, classroom 
instruction must provide the soldier with pho- 
tographs, diagrams and models. 

KNOW YOUR ENEMY. Providing the sol- 
diers with descriptions and accounts of the North 
Koreans helps them to understand and respect 
the adversary across the MDL. In this way the 
soldier on duty in the DMZ takes his job more 
seriously, knowing that his enemy is an opponent 
to be reckoned with. 

If the command takes the time to emphasize 
the importance of the mission, the soldier will 
regard his mission with equal enthusiasm and 
seriousness. Of course the mission is extremely 
demanding on the young soldier. He will often 
feel that the DMZ duty is boring and repetitious. 
Sometimes the loneliness of being away from his 
family affects his morale. Other times the pres- 
sure of working in such a hostile environment 
overtaxes his sanity. It is by no means an easy 
job. But the job gets accomplished through hard- 
ship, individual sacrifice and careful supervision. 


Footnotes 


1. Robert J. Davenport, "Barrier Along the Ko- 
rean DMZ," Infantry, May-June 1967, p. 40. 


Major Victor M. Rosello attended the School of 
Advanced Military Studies, U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
He received a bachelor's degree from the Univ. of 
Puerto Rico and a master’s degree from the Univ. of 
Chicago. He has served as Battalion S2 in CONUS 
and in the Republic of Korea; Chief, All Source 
Intelligence Center; and company commander for 
both a Military Intelligence Headquarters / Opera- 
tions Company and a Collection and Jamming 
Company, Ist Cavalry Division, Fort Hood, Texas. 
He recently completed assignments as Central 
America Regional Analyst, J2, USSOUTHCOM. He 
is currently the S3 of the 313th Military Intelligence 
Battalion, 82d Airborne at Fort Bragg, N.C. 





ENGLISH SUBTITLES: 


Maintaining a Foreign 
Language Through Video 


by Captain Brad A. Mrkva 


The linguists in our Army have a problem main- 
taining their language skills, especially when 
they are stateside. We have to modernize our lan- 
guage maintenance program. I feel this can be 
done most effectively by making foreign video 
tapes available to the linguists. It’s a much more 
efficient method than our current program. 

I was assigned to the Defense Language Insti- 
tute/Foreign Language Center (DLIFLC) to study 
Italian. I had no previous exposure to Italian 
(Mrkva is definitely not an Italian name). Now, I 
find myself in the same situation as a lot of our 
soldiers. I have returned from an overseas tour to 
a stateside assignment, and I can feel my lan- 
guage skills slipping. 

I'll never forget the first day of my overseas 
tour in Italy. My wife and I touched down at 
Aviano Air Force Base and were met by our spon- 
sor. He took us to what was to be our home for 
the next two months. It was a small room over a 
small bar in a small Italian town. The town con- 
tained only about 2,000 people. I was very eager 
to start using my language skills in the "real 
world." The barkeeper spoke some English, so 
speaking Italian to him didn't count. So, we found 
a little restaurant where they spoke no English 
at all. This was my chance! When we sat down, 
we took a look at the menu and things looked 
pretty good. There were, however, a few items I 
didn't understand. So, I called tne waitress over 
and asked her to describe what one particular 
dish was like. To my delight she understood my 
Italian, and I was feeling very proud of myself. 

It seemed my wife was starting to get 
impressed. Then, when the waitress began to 
describe the meal I knew I had some major prob- 
lems. She might as well have been speaking in 
Arabic, the results would have been the same. 
The dumb, blank expression on my face must 
have given me away, for the waitress quickly left 


to go into the kitchen. When she came back she 
held up a can of asparagus tips. Del Monte broke 
the language barrier! 

For the next six months I struggled with the 
language as best I could. I graduated in the top 
20 percent of my DLI class and yet I felt so 
unprepared! Although I spoke Italian quite well, 
my listening comprehension was not adequate. 
This was when I started my re-study of the Ital- 
ian language through Italian television pro- 
grams. At first I watched cartoons and commer- 
cials. I was soon able to move up to war films and 
finally to the news and dramas. It was surprising 
how quickly my language skills improved. This 
method worked faster for me than any other I 
had tried. It wasn't only my listening comprehen- 
sion that improved. I found myself using phrases 
I had heard on the TV programs. Sometimes they 
came out unconsciously. However, it was the lis- 
tening comprehension that improved most dra- 
matically as I became accustomed to the speed of 
normal Italian conversation. That was the key. 
It's not so much the vocabulary that trips us up, 
it's the speed at which it is spoken. 

Learning the language in this manner was 
enjoyable, even entertaining. It just didn't seem 


“Although | spoke Italian 
quite well, my listening 
comprehension was not 
adequate. This was when | 
started my re-study of the 
Italian language through 


Italian 
grams.” 


television § pro- 





like work. It certainly was a big contrast to the 
four hours of nightly study during DLI language 
training. The body language that I learned dur- 
ing this ti:1e was also useful. I can compete with 
the best Italians in sign language now. The most 
precious lesson, however, was about Italian cul- 
tire. The culture was displayed to me through 
tre TV medium. It taught me what was funny to 
italians, what was ridiculous or what was insult- 
i... It showed me their sense of priorities in life. 
Finally, I was able to stay current on what was 
important to them during such events as the 
U.S. bombing of Libya in April 1986. 

If we want our linguists to be able to perform 
in the future, we have to give them the most real- 
istic training possible. The video medium can 
enhance and maintain their language skills when 
they are out of their target country. We must 
make it available to them. 
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"The culture was displayed 
to me through the TV medi- 
um. It taught me what was 
funny to Italians, what was 
ridiculous or what was 
insulting." 


Captain Brad A. Mrkva is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He served from 1985-1987 as 
a technical section leader at an Italian Nike-Her- 
cules battery. From 1987-1988 he was the XO of the 
34th USAAD in Ceggia, Italy. He is currently a stu- 
dent in the Military Intelligence Officer Advanced 
Course, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
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Removing the Barriers 
to Communication 


by James G. Patterson 


Many of us think communication is easy. 
Everybody communicates; you speak, I listen.... 
you write, I read.... easy, isn't it? Well, it isn't. It 
is because we start with this faulty assumption 
that we get into trouble. We could all improve if 
we did a better job of planning what we want to 
say or write. The effective communicator knows 
that communication is irreversible. Once you 
write or say something, it's hard to completely 
erase it. 

It's this lack of preparation that leads us to 
give vague, easily misunderstood instructions. 
Sometimes, even when we take the time to plan 
what we want to say people don't understand! 
You start with this picture in your head. Your job 
is to translate that picture into symbols that your 
intended audience will recognize. You've commu- 
nicated effectively when your audience gets the 
same picture you started with. 

Let's take a little test that Cheryl Hamilton 
and Cordell Parker talk about in their book, 
Communicating for Results. It's a story they 
call "Project F." Here is the situation: 


Imagine you are an engineer working on a 
control panel for the Army's top secret missile. To 
make sure no one can tamper with the panel, you 
designed a secret access device made up of parts 
that the assemblers must make into an F shape 
(F for fail-safe) that a computer would then scan. 

Five minutes before the start of a special 
demonstration, you get an urgent telex message 
from a technician asking for the secret instruc- 
tions for putting together the access device. The 
two engineers who know the instructions and 
who were supposed to conduct the demonstration 
haven't arrived yet. The Army is insisting the 
demonstration go on at the scheduled time. 
Knowing there is no time to ask questions, how 
would you tell the technician how to assemble the 
pieces? 
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Try this: 


Copy and cut out the fail-safe device pieces. 
Give the pieces (but NOT the solution) to some 
friends. Carefully plan the easiest way to explain 
how to put the pieces together. Then ask them to 
assemble the parts of the device following your 
instructions. Don't look at what they are doing, 
don't let them see what others are doing, and 
don't let them ask questions. Remember, they 
only have five minutes to put the pieces together! 

Okay, how did they do? Chances are what they 
built looks very different from what you wanted. 
Many of you may have criticized your listeners 
for not being able to follow your directions. Poor 
listening might have been at fault, but you could 
probably have improved the clarity of your 
instructions, too. 

Here are eight tips on giving clearer instruc- 
tions. Go back over the instructions you gave for 
the fail-safe exercise and see how you could have 
given them in a more effective manner. 


1. BEGIN WITH THE OVERALL PIC- 
TURE. The first step in giving clear instructions 
is to give your listeners a brief, yet clear mental 
picture of what it is you want them to do. This 
will make it easier for your listeners to accurately 
follow your directions. 

2. USE FEW WORDS AND SHORT 
SENTENCES. The more words you use, the 
more chance there is for confusion. Think of the 
words you use as diamonds; each one is valuable. 
Always have a good reason to use every word! 
The more energy the listener has to spend on get- 
ting through your words and long sentences, the 
less energy he or she will have for your ideas. 

3. USE SIMPLE, UNIVERSAL WORDS. 
To take a page out of our Army Effective Writing 
Program, you should write or speak to express, 
not to impress. Use words people use in everyday 
conversation. Avoid the use of acronyms and jar- 
gon. You may know what you're trying to say, but 
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others may not. If people don't know the meaning 
of what you're saying, they will stop listening at 
that point. When they do, you've lost them. 
Remember, your main goal is to have everybody 
understand your instructions. For instance, don't 
say “aforementioned” when you can say "these", 
and don't say "attributable" when you can say 
"due." Now take a look at this: 


Objective consideration of contemporary 
phenomena compels the conclusion that success 
or failure in competitive activities exhibits no ten- 


dency to be commensurate with innate capacity, 
but that a considerable element of the unpre- 
dictable must invariably be taken into account. 


Do you have any idea what this means? You 
might be able to figure it out in time, but only 
because it is written. You have the time to go 
back and review what you read. But what if 
someone read it to you? Can you see why all of us 
need to use easy-to-understand words in oral 
instructions? Wouldn't you agree that it would be 
far easier to just say: "I think luck is involved in 
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everything we do." It's easier to understand and 
impossible for somebody to take it two (or more) 
ways. 

4. BE SPECIFIC AND CONCRETE. Peo- 
ple have a hard time understanding you when 
you use vague words. Don't say tree if you mean 
oak; don't say weapon if you mean M16-Al. 

5. USE SIMPLE COMPARISONS. It is 
easier to learn about something if you compare it 
or contrast it with something familiar. For exam- 
ple, a simple (very simple) way to describe how a 
television picture tube works is to compare it to a 
shotgun that constantly shoots electrons on a 
screen. 

6. REPEAT. One of the problems with oral 
instructions is that people don't have the chance 
to review them like they can written material. 
This is why you need to repeat yourself occasion- 
ally. After you explain several steps, it will help 
the listener if you summarize what you've cov- 
ered. This will usually clear up any misunder- 
standing your audience might have. 

7. NUMBER OBJECTS, STEPS OR 
SETS OF INSTRUCTIONS. Instead of saying 
"the next step,” say “step three." It makes it a lot 
easier for listeners to follow you this way. 

8. WORK ON YOUR OVERALL DELIV- 
ERY. Look at your audience while you're speak- 


ing to them so you can see whether or not they 
are understanding you. Sound confident about 
your instructions and make sure people can hear 
you. 


Hamilton and Parker used all eight tips in 
this example of how to assemble the Project F 
device: 


When you assemble the five different 
shapes they will look like a capital F. Before you 
start putting the shapes together, let me summa- 
rize. 

By naming each shape A through E, then 
arranging them from the bottom of the F upward, 
you will form the capital F and complete the pro- 
ject. Think of the top of your workspace as north. 

Start by laying each shape face up—you 
will see the black outline on the face of each 
piece. (Pause to let it sink in.) 

Locate the shape that best resembles an 
arrow, and name it piece D. (Pause to let people 
find the piece and name it.) 

Now, name the largest shape piece B 
(pause). 

Name the smallest of the shapes piece C 


(pause). 

Of the two remaining triangle-like shapes, 
name the one with the longest hypotenuse, or 
longest side of the triangle, piece E (pause). 

Name the remaining shape piece A. (Pause 
and repeat the above steps.) 

To arrange these shapes to form the capital 
letter F start with piece A. The side with a 90- 
degree angle at each corner is the bottom of the 
figure. (Pause and repeat.) 

Next, fit piece B along the side of piece A 
with the same length. (North of piece A.) Pieces A 
and B make the bottom half of the F. (Pause and 
repeat.) 

Next is piece C. Piece C is similar in shape 
to piece A, only smaller. Turn piece C so the line 
with a 90-degree angle at each corner is at the 
bottom. You'll notice piece A is also positioned 
this way. Place piece C above piece B so the lower 
left corner of C meets the upper left corner of B. 
(Pause and repeat.) 

Now, position piece D with the point of its 
arrow shape in a northwest direction (or pointing 
to the 11:00 position on a clock) above C. The 
same length sides will meet. (Pause and repeat.) 

Finally, position piece E to complete the 
letter F shape by matching the same length side 
to piece D. (Pause and repeat.) 

If you have any extra time, you can briefly 
repeat all of the instructions. 


Did you see how the writers used all eight 
rules for giving instructions? Naturally, the real 
test is whether or not your audience understood 
and could carry out your instructions. Always 
think clarity and comprehension! But a word of 
caution: Sometimes listeners will tell you they 
understand even when they don't. To check their 
comprehension, ask them to explain what you 
said in their own words. It's even better if you 
can clearly give the instructions orally and also 
show them what it is you want them to do. 

Do you have any ideas or questions? Write me 
in care of this magazine. 


Jim Patterson is an education specialist with the 
Communicative Skills Office, U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence Center and School, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. In 
addition, Jim is an active speaker and writer in 
business communication. 





TRAINING STANDARDS 


Editor's note: This is a new section in our 
magazine designed to stimulate thought and gen- 
erate discussion. Each issue will raise controver- 
sial subjects for our readers’ comments. 

We invite your signed comments—300 words 
is fine —and suggestions for future HOT TOP- 
ICS. 

Please check the writers’ guide for style 
guidelines. 

If we receive your response to this issue's 
HOT TOPIC before August 31st, we should be 
able to include it in our next issue. 

Our next issue, the October-December MI 
Magazine, will focus on TRAINING. 

We invite your thoughts on the following 
training-related HOT TOPICS. 

Is the current professional development pro- 
gram—MIOBC and MIAOC for officers and AIT, 
BNCOC and ANCOC for NCOs—meeting the 
ARMY 's needs for well trained leaders? 

Is there a need to develop a new set of uni- 
form training standards for all MI soldiers and 
units? What steps can we take to implement such 
standards? 








WRITER'S GUIDE 


We encourage our readers to submit arti- 
cles for publication. Please type your 
manuscripts double spaced. The staff 
reserves the right to edit material as neces- 
sary, and if you intend to submit the same 
article to another publication, you must let 
us know in advance. Follow the guidelines 
described in the Effective Writing for Army 
Leaders, DA Pamphlet 600-67: 


- Put your bottom line up front. 


- Use the active voice. 


- Use short sentences (an average of 15 or 
fewer words). 


- Develop your ideas into short para- 
graphs. 


- Use "I", "you", and "we" as subjects of 
sentences when it makes sense to deo so. 





Support the MI Museum 


"The past is a part of the present and the future—it's all connected." Help make the museum a reality. 
Write to the Intelligence Museum Foundation at P.O. Box 595, Sierra Vista, AZ 85613-7000 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


DONATION [list amount) 


MEMBERSHIP ($5.00)___. SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP ($25.08)__ 


Weuld you like te assist in Foundation activities? 
Note that membership fees are tax deductibic. 
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The Union's Blind Eyes: 


HUMINT in the Civil War 


by John P. Finnegan 


The American Civil War lasted four years and 
brought about the deaths of 600,000 men from 
North and South. One reason for the length and 
bloodiness of the struggle was that for the first 
half of the war, the Union Army stumbled around 
blindly in an intelligence vacuum. When the war 
began, the tiny U.S. Army had no intelligence 
organization at all. The Army's new leaders had 
to build an intelligence architecture at the same 
time they mobilized and trained the huge volun- 
teer forces needed to win the war and restore the 
Union. It proved easier to assemble troops than 
to secure the intelligence necessary to conduct 
effective military operations. This was especially 
true in the critically important Eastern theater. 

In the aftermath of the debacle at Bull Run, 
Major General George Brinton McClellan 
assumed command of the Army of the Potomac. 
McClellan was a West Point-trained engineer and 
a masterful organizer who would soon create a 
mighty army from the thousands of volunteers 
rallying to the nation's flag. Unfortunately, from 
the point of view of military experience, he was a 
35-year old jumped-up Army captain badly in 
over his head. When it came to execution, 
McClellan was inclined to take counsel of his 
fears. 

As Stephen W. Sears pointed out in his boox, 
George B. McClellan: The Young Napoleon, 
McClellan created an intelligence organizatien 
which pandered to these fears, reinforcing his 
delusion that he was always hopelessly outnum- 
bered. McClellan selected as his intelligence chief 
the well-known private detective, Allan Pinker- 
ton. Pinkerton did carry out some successful 
counterintelligence work, but as an intelligence 
chief he was a disaster. He and his assistants 
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interviewed Confederate prisoners, deserters, 
and refugees and got what they wanted to hear: 
the Confederate armies around Washington were 
so overwhelmingly strong that no immediate 
offensive action was possible. Meanwhile, Pinker- 
ton's civilian operatives, fancifully disguised, 
slipped through Confederate lines to spy and 
bring back information. Since they had no mili- 
tary background, what they brought back was 
mostly misinformation, extracted from barroom 
gossip and campfire rumor. In his own detailed 
reports, Pinkerton inflated the number of Confed- 
erate regiments (to make up for the ones that had 
not been counted), inflated the average regimen- 
tal strength, and then threw in a few errors in 
mathematics. 

All of this misinformation was compounded 
because McClellan had no adequate military 
reconnaissance arm. The Union cavalry was 
weak (initially, many recruits couldn't even ride 
their horses) and McClellan kept it dispersed in 
penny packets among his infantry. Cavalrymen 
were used as orderlies and messengers, instead of 
scouts. Finally, even though the theater of war 
was in the settled part of the United States, 
McClellan's topographic engineers had incorrect 
maps. 

As a result, when McClellan was prodded to 
take action, the Union Army blundered over 
unknown road nets and shrank from attacking 
what in reality were scratch Confederate forces 
conducting an elaborate bluff. McClellan allowed 
himself to be beaten mentally before the Confed- 
erates delivered the final blow in the Seven Days 
Battle. 

Union intelligence and reconnaissance capa- 
bilities would not improve for another year. 
McClellan's rival, Major General John Pope, who 
mounted an advance against the Confederates 
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with a separate Army of Virginia, substituted a 
boastful overconfidence for the ditherings of 
McClellan. However, his intelligence assets were 
not much better. Stonewall Jackson was able to 
slip in behind him and destroy his main supply 
base at Manassas Junction. When Pope rushed 
back to the scene, he was unable to even find 
Jackson's force (a complete army corps, rather a 
large object) for a whole day. 

By this point in the war, McClellan had at 
least reorganized his cavalry into an independent 
command headed by Brigadier General Alfred 
Pleasenton. Pleasenton now became the main 
source of McClellan's intelligence reports. Howev- 
er, his cavalry was never able to break through 
the Confederate cavalry screen to get a look at 
Lee's army. As a result, Pleasenton was reduced 
to peddling his commander the usual mix of 
alarmist second-hand rumors picked up from 
prisoners, deserters and well-meaning citizens 
who could not tell the difference between a 
brigade and an army corps. Even after the discov- 
ery of Lee's famous “Lost Order" gave McClellan 
a once-in-a-lifetime chance to destroy his oppo- 
nent's army, the Union commander approached 
the battle burdened by the thought he was still 
outnumbered two to one. At Antietam, McClellan 
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choked under the weight of his responsibilities, 
kept major elements back to repel Confederate 
counterattacks, and allowed Lee to extricate 
what should have been a doomed Confederate 
Army. 

Finally, in 1863, the Army of the Potomac cre- 
ated a viable organization for collecting and eval- 
uating human intelligence. Colonel George V. 
Sharpe became head of a military information 
bureau within the Army's provost marshal orga- 
nization. Sharpe soon pulled together an organi- 
zation that produced accurate intelligence 
derived both from interrogation of prisoners and 
the use of scouts and spies. At the same time, the 
Union cavalry at last became an effective force. 
From Gettysburg on, the Army of the Potomac 
began to win its battles. For the first time in his- 
tory, it was an army that did not have to fight 
blind. 


Dr. John P. Finnegan is currently assigned to the 
History Office, DCSOPS, U.S. Army Intelligence 
and Security Command. He has served with the 
116th Counterintelligence Corps Group and with 
the National Security Agency. Finnegan has a bach- 
elor’s degree from Boston College and a Ph.D. in 

American History from the Univ. of Wisconsin. ; 


35-year old 
jumped-up cap- 
tain badly in 
over his head. 
He was inclined 
to take counsel 
of his own fears. 
McClellan creat- 
ed an organiza- 
tion which pan- 
dered to his 
fears, reinforcing 
his delusion." 
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SHOTS IN THE DARK: 


British Tactical Intelligence 
in the Falklands War 
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by Captain David Ridlon 


The Falklands War will go down in intelligence 
history as a classic example of the unexpected. 
Great Britain's failure to prepare for such a con- 
tingency contributed to a chronic shortage of 
high-quality tactical intelligence throughout the 
campaign. This shortage imposed a series of 
extra operational demands on the Task Force and 
made it necessary to rely on special forces 
patrolling dangerously close to the Argentines. It 
also made it difficult to accurately assess risks 
when planning specific operations. Only towards 
the end of the war were the British able to impro- 
vise solutions to the deficiencies. 


Task Force Preparation and IPB 
The Argentine invasion of the Falklands on 
April 2, 1982, completely surprised the British 


Army Intelligence Corps (I Corps). I Corps com- 
mits almost all of its resources to support the 
NATO Alliance and the conflict in Northern Ire- 
land. It had no reserves to draw on to meet the 
sudden crisis in the South Atlantic and had to 
create ad hoc intelligence sections to support the 
Falklands Task Force and higher headquarters 
elements in Great Britain. These hastily assem- 
bled sections consisted of personnel from numer- 
ous units and agencies who had never worked 
together before. They had no time to build a data- 
base or make detailed assessments of the Argen- 
tine armed forces. 

As the Task Force sailed south there was very 
little information available to planners. This led 
to many incorrect assumptions. I Corps overesti- 
mated the size of the Argentine air force by 
almost 100 aircraft. Conversely, they underesti- 
mated the skill and courage of the Argentine 
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pilots. The intelligence analysts also assumed the 
Argentine marines would fight like the British 
Royal Marines, while actually they were 
equipped and trained like, and followed the doc- 
trine of, the U.S. Marines. 

The first priority of the Task Force intelligence 
sections was to plan for the amphibious landings 
to retake the Islands. Analysts had no database 
to provide any of the detailed information 
required for such an operation. Fortunately, 
accompanying the task force was Royal Marine 
Major Ewen Southby-Tailyour who had sailed 
around the Falkland Islands and charted hun- 
dreds of beaches, bays and inlets. His information 
greatly assisted the planners in narrowing down 
the number of possible beaches for a landing. 
Special Operations Forces used this list to recon- 
noiter and select the actual landing site, San Car- 
los Water. 


Signals Intelligence 

Signals intelligence (SIGINT) at the strategic 
level was very successful. Great Britain benefited 
from its liaison with the U.S. National Security 
Agency. The NSA passed numerous intercepts 
from its stations around the South Atlantic to 
Britain's Government Communications Head- 
quarters. This cooperation enabled the British to 
construct the entire Argentine order-of-battle on 
the Faiklands. However, because of the high- 
security classification of these intercepts, this 
information was never passed to the task force 
commanders. This is reminiscent of the Khe Sanh 
situation during the Vietnam War.! 

The only notable tactical SIGINT achievement 
of the war was "The Phantom Voice." This myste- 
rious voice actually belonged to a Falklands resi- 
dent, Reginald Silvey. Throughout the entire 73- 
day war, Silvey, an avid amateur radio operator, 
passed valuable information, through another 
operator in England, to the Ministry of Defense. 
Silvey also intercepted, tape recorded and then 
rebroadcast Argentine tactical communications, 
thereby confusing Argentine commanders. 


Imagery Intelligence 

A serious lack of imagery intelligence (IMINT) 
hindered ground force operations. Ground com- 
manders received their first photos only eight 
days before the Argentine surrender. This 
imagery was so old and of such poor quality, it 
was absolutely worthless. For the first time since 
Gallipoli (1915), a major amphibious operation 
had no imagery available for planning? Not until 


the last stages of the war did Britain persuade 
the United States to shift satellite coverage over 
the South Atlantic. Even then the imagery was 
only marginal because of the overcast weather 
conditions over the Falklands. 

Aerial reconnaissance was not much better. A 
U.S. Air Force SR71 reconnaissance flight was of 
minimal value.’ The only aircraft accompanying 
the Task Force were helicopters and Harriers. 
They could provide some tactical reconnaissance 
but had limited range. Their limited numbers 
also made them a scarce and valuable resource, 
and reconnaissance became a low priority. On the 
three occasions when Harriers, equipped with 
cameras, flew damage assessment missions over 
Port Stanley airfield, imagery analysts were 
fooled by fake craters placed on the runway by 
Argentine engineers. Ground commanders relied 
heavily on pilot in-flight reports. These reports 
had the value of immediacy and an excellent van- 
tage point. However, they were often inaccurate 
because of the "heat of battle," and they lacked 
confirmation from other human or technical 
sources. 

Many of Great Britain's advanced aerial 
reconnaissance platforms are dedicated to the 
NATO mission. These aircraft, such as the PR9 
Canberra and RF4 Phantom, did not fly in the 
Falklands because of this mission and their limit- 
ed range. Consequently, the British improvised 
solutions for long-range aerial reconnaissance. 
They converted support aircraft, such as the 
Nimrod Anti-Submarine Warfare aircraft and 
Victor K2 in-flight refueling tanker, into recon- 
naissance planes. The Nimrod, outfitted for in- 
flight refueling, performed radar picket along the 
Argentine coast keeping tabs on their navy. In 
preparation for the retaking of South Georgia 
Island (Operation Paraquet), a Victor with a cam- 
era flew over South Georgia to pinpoint Argen- 
tine locations. 


Human Intelligence 

The limitations of SIGINT and IMINT forced 
ground commanders to rely heavily on the "mark- 
one eyeball"—human intelligence (HUMINT). 
Fortunately, the task force was well-organized to 
support this contingency. Accompanying the fleet 
were approximately 200 men from the Army's 
Special Air Service (SAS) and the Royal Marine 
Special Boat Squadron (SBS). They provided both 
strategic and long-range reconnaissance. Much of 
their information was valuable, but this was a 
time-consuming way to collect information. 





Their first mission inserted four-man teams 
onto the Falkland Islands nearly a month before 
Operation Sutton, the actual landing. The objec- 
tive was to reconnoiter and select a suitable 
beach for the landing force. They also set up 
observation points all over East Falkland Island 
to watch Argentine positions and movements. 
They continued this mission well after Operation 
Sutton, as well as reverting to their more special- 
ized unconventional warfare mission. The SAS 
and SBS almost destroyed Argentina's entire 
fleet of ground support aircraft and helicopters in 
the Falklands, seriously damaging the Argen- 
tines’ ability to move and fight. Throughout the 
entire war, the Argentines never detected any of 
these SAS and SBS teams. 


"The limitations of SIGINT 
and IMINT forced ground 
commanders to rely heavi- 
ly on the ‘mark-one eye- 
ball'—human intelligence 
(HUMINT). Fortunately, the 


task force was well-orga- 
nized to support this con- 
tingency.” 


Evidence suggests the British inserted at least 
one SAS team onto the Argentine mainland itself. 
Their mission was probably to observe an Argen- 
tine airfield and provide early warning to the 
fleet whenever aircraft took off. The British may 
have inserted more teams to observe other 
Argentine airbases supporting the Falklands. 

A Royal Marine Mountain and Arctic Warfare 
(M&AW) Cadre was attached to 3 Commando 
Brigade. As their name implies, these men are 
especially adept at moving through very difficult 
terrain in adverse weather conditions. They were 
ideally suited for the Falklands. Following Oper- 
ation Sutton, four-man patrols from the M&AW 
Cadre provided medium-range reconnaissance 
and flank security to support 3 Commando 
Brigade's breakout toward Port Stanley. They 
were instrumental in neutralizing Argentine spe- 
cial forces sent to observe British movements. 


They also pinpointed Argentine artillery posi- 
tions in the vicinity of Port Stanley and called in 
accurate counterbattery fire. 

Along with the SAS, SBS and M&AW Cadre, 
each Royal Marine commando (the equivalent of 
a battalion) and para battalion had at least one 
specialized patrol platoon. They were especially 
useful providing route reconnaissance through 
difficult terrain and Argentine minefields to sup- 
port night attacks. 3 Commando Brigade appoint- 
ed a "patrol master" (S3 Air) to coordinate this 
massive ground reconnaissance and surveillance 
effort. The “patrol master" tasked patrols, 
assigned routes and coordinated unit patrols to 
avoid contact with one another.‘ 

I Corps personnel processed and interrogated 
thousands of Argentine prisoners and exploited 
captured documents. From this information they 
accurately pieced together the Argentine order-of- 
battle on the Falklands and their locations. This 
information had tremendous tactical value in the 
final days of the war. 


Lessons Learned 

The Falklands War highlights the importance 
of advance preparation to handle Third World 
conflicts. Britain's failure to prepare for such a 
contingency contributed to the seriousness of the 
conflict. Britain also over-concentrated on its 
NATO mission, which was costly in terms of 
meeting the demands of the South Atlantic crisis. 

The first prerequisite for contingency planning 
is good intelligence. Throughout the Falklands 
War the British Task Force faced problems 
resulting from inadequate tactical intelligence. In 
particular, the lack of aerial and satellite imagery 
hampered planning and operations. It necessitat- 
ed the diversion of scarce resources to perform 
this mission. Some of these resources, such as 
the Victor tanker, were ill-suited for the mission. 
Others, such as the Special Operations Forces, 
could not perform their other missions. Adverse 
weather did not help, but lack of suitable aircraft 
or remotely-piloted vehicles was the main prob- 
lem. 

Although British SIGINT successfully inter- 
cepted Argentine communications, this valuable 
information was not disseminated to task force 
commanders. This over-classification of SIGINT 
is not a new problem. Since World War II, repeat- 
ed instances of over-classification have affected 
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The Sources of Military 
Doctrine: France, Britain, 
and Germany between the 
World Wars by Barry R. 
Posen, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1984, 244 pages, 
$11.95. 





The book is excellent if the 
political theorem overlay is dis- 
carded. Posen's historical 
insight and evaluation, though, 
are superb. As a historian, 
reading this book was rather 
frustrating; I wanted to delete 
the political theory. 

The purpose of the book is 
worthy. Posen examines the 
formulation of military doctrine 
in the three leading European 
nations during the period 
between the World Wars to 
determine the factors which led 
to their national grand strate- 
gies. In order to do this, he 
evaluates the German blitzkrieg, 
the British air defense system 
and the French Maginot Line. 
Unfortunately, he imposes a 
serious restriction on his analy- 
sis; he looks at the strategy for- 
mulation in terms of each 
nation's unwitting employment 
of political science theorems. 
He says that studying the 
development of military doc- 
trine through political theo- 
rems will provide a "more 
focused understanding” than "a 
conventional historical treat- 
ment." 

Posen evaluates the develop- 
ment of grand strategy by com- 
paring each nation's strategy to 
two theories: organization theo- 
ry and the balance of power 
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theory. The organization theory 
basically states that any orga- 
nization, nation in these cases, 
will develop and implement 
ideas according to its own 
structural makeup and philoso- 
phy. For example, French cus- 
toms, organizations and popu- 
lar pressure will determine 
French actions. The balance of 
power theory states that the 
predominant factor in develop- 
ing strategy will be external 
factors, primarily the behavior 
of the surrounding nations. He 
concludes that the balance of 
power theory seems to have the 
most affect on military 
doctrine. 

However, probably 90 per- 
cent of this book is devoted to 
"a conventional historical treat- 
ment” as Posen carefully and 
thoughtfully discusses his topic. 
At the beginning and end of 
each chapter, he inserts a sec- 
tion about the two political the- 
orems and makes a short state- 
ment about their affect on the 
particular topic of the chapter. 
The vast majority of each chap- 
ter is devoted to an excellent 
analysis of each specific situa- 
tion based on the conventional 
historical treatment. His histor- 
ical analysis is also very good. 
He looks at national fears, prej- 
udices and historical situations 
in some detail. He then imposes 
the political analysis on top of 
this background and points out 
the many exceptions to his the- 
ories which the historical situa- 
tion creates. The political anal- 
ysis seems superfluous. 


Captain Robert McMichael 
Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 





American Military Policy 
in Small Wars: The Case of 
El Salvador by A. J. Bacevich, 
et al, Washington: Pergamon- 
Brassey International Defense 
Publishers, Inc., 1988, 58 
pages. 





If you read no other book about 
the problems encountered by 
the United States in supporting 
the Salvadoran government's 
efforts against the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMLN), this is the one 
book to read. 

What makes this book sig- 
nificant is that it addresses 
most of the problems U.S. poli- 
cymakers have faced in dealing 
with the war in E] Salvador. It 
makes some solid recommenda- 
tions on how these problems 
can be avoided if we become 
involved in another counterin- 
surgency effort elsewhere in the 
world. Most are problems that 
exist in our system, not neces- 
sarily because of the Salvado- 
rans. 

This isn't to say that the 
book focuses on all that is bad 
in El Salvador. It also points 
out what has worked and how 
the successes need to be consid- 
ered. It does all this in 52 pages 
plus an executive summary. 

If it sounds like I'm sold on 
this small book, I am. It’s well 
organized and easy to under- 
stand. The authors don't have 
an ax to grind like other con- 
temporary writers trying to sell 
their political viewpoint, and 
they stick to the issues without 





emotional rhetoric. 

American Military Policy 
in Small Wars is divided into 
sections that address the major 
military issues of the war. 
Under "Foundations for Small 
Wars" the authors address 
Counterinsurgency and Devel- 
opment, Security Assistance, 
Doctrine and Training for Coun- 
terinsurgency, and Personnel. 
Under "Conduct of the War: 
Institutional Reform" they 
address Noncommissioned Offi- 
cers, Improving Combat Capa- 
bilities, the Salvadoran Air 
Force, and the Media. "Fight- 
ing” includes Psychological 
Warfare, Civil Defense and 
Government Performance. 

Significantly, the authors 
point out that when it came to 
ending the direct military 
threat to the Salvadoran gov- 
ernment in 1984-85, the United 
States and Salvadorans did 
well. Where we lack is in the 
follow through, what the 
authors call the “other war." 
The “other war," primarily a 
Salvadoran responsibility, is 
ultimately the most significant 
because it means implementing 
the social and military changes 
necessary to "win the allegiance 
of the people.” The authors 
rightly point out that this phase 
"will be prolonged and difficult, 
demanding much in terms of 
patience and creativity." 

Ultimately, the book makes 
the point that there are many 
lessons to be learned from our 
experience in E] Salvador. We 
became involved in an ad hoc 
manner with the resulting 
uncoordinated effort as the 
years went on. 

Unfortunately, the “lessons- 
learned” by our experience in E] 
Salvador are not new. They 
were lessons we learned during 
the years we successfully fought 
enemies who used guerrilla tac- 
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tics and lessons we relearned 
the hard way in Vietnam. 

That's the reason this book 
should be read by anyone inter- 
ested in, or involved in, a "small 
war.” Although the lessons 
aren't new, they bear repeti- 
tion—especially within an army 
that ignored all it had learned 
about counterinsurgent warfare 
after Vietnam. Lessons many of 
us had to learn from scratch in 
EL Salvador. 


Captain Raymond W. Levesque 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 





Winston S. Churchill, Vol- 
ume VII, The Road to Vic- 
tory, 1941-1945 by Martin 
Gilbert, Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1986, 
1,417 pages, $40.00. 





The Road to Victory, 1941- 
1945, although somewhat 
bland, and with much trivia, 
will be a valuable resource for 
readers who want to consult a 
full, sound narrative, from the 
British point of view, about one 
of the giants of this century. 
Imagine trying to describe 
Winston Churchill's life during 
the war years, 1941-1945, in a 
single volume. Martin Gilbert 
did it, but it required 1,417 
pages. He diligently traced 
Churchill's ceaseless travels 
and daily crises. Using the rec- 
ollections of an incredible num- 
ber of Churchill associates, 
Gilbert paints a full, rounded 
portrait of the great war leader. 
We see Churchill the prime 
minister, the politician, war 
minister, husband, father and 
statesman. Churchill worked at 
a fast pace; he kept a large staff 
hopping to cope with a stagger- 
ing amount of correspondence 
which ranged over the entire 


Allied war effort, from attempts 
to get British chickens to lay 
more eggs, to the design of arti- 
ficial harbors for the Normandy 
invasion. 

Gilbert had advantages not 
available to others who wrote 
about Churchill. He had access 
to the private Churchill papers 
and took his time examining 
them. He was relatively free of 
the ‘government security 
restrictions that hampered pre- 
vious writers. Many documents 
formerly withheld are now 
available to historians, and top- 
ics previously kept secret can 
now be dealt with in print. 

American readers. will 
observe that whenever issues 
that divided British and Ameri- 
cans are treated, a favorable 
light shines on the British posi- 
tions. Occasionally this bias 
leads to extremes, as when 
Gilbert gives prominent space 
to a Churchill jibe that the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff were "one of the 
stupidest strategic teams ever 
seen." They were many things 
but not stupid. 

Churchill made full use of 
Ultra, a marvelous Allied 
intelligence source that was a 
closely guarded secret for long 
after the war. No statesman in 
history ever had such a splen- 
did weapon for directing a war 
effort, and Churchill used it to 
the hilt. Whenever he traveled, 
a large entourage of communi- 
cations and cypher personnel 
went with him. He plagued his 
generals with frequent hints 
and prods, calling their atten- 
tion to opportunities pinpointed 
by Ultra. 

Not only British generals 
received the Prime Minister's 
guidance. Churchill cornered 
Eisenhower one afternoon to 
convince him that the Allied 
landings in the South of France 
should be cancelled. Eisenhow- 
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er “argued so long and patiently 
that he was practically limp 
when the PM departed. (Ike) 
had said 'no' in every lan- 
guage....” 

It should not be assumed 
that Gilbert clears up every 
obscurity or answers every 
question that has been raised 
about Churchill. Much remains 
for investigation by historians. 

The Gilbert work will proba- 
bly rank as the most authorita- 
tive account of Churchill's 
activities in the crucial period, 
1941-45. Thousands of footnotes 
are provided, but some of the 
most interesting cite documents 
which are closed to all but a few 
privileged individuals. It is a 
shame that Churchill's papers 
have been kept from the public 
for so long. They should have 
been copied long ago and copies 
distributed to national archives 
such as the Public Record Office 
in England and the Library of 
Congress in the United States. 


John J. Sullivan 
Howe Cave, N.Y. 





Inside the LRRPS: Rangers 
in Vietnam by Michael Lee 
Lanning, New York: Ivy Books, 
1988, 246 pages, $3.95 and 
Charlie Mike by Don Ericson 
and John L. Rotundo, New 
York: Ivy Books, 1989, 306 
pages, $4.50. 





These books are among the first 
in what will likely become a 
new wave of historical books on 
this little-researched aspect of 
America's last war. Both make 
good rucksack-sized reading for 
Special Forces, Ranger and long 
range surveillance unit sol- 
diers, as well as for others sim- 
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ply interested in the history of 
LRRP/Ranger units in Vietnam. 

Inside the LRRPS by 
Michael Lee Lanning and Char- 
lie Mike by Don Ericson and 
John L. Rotundo are comple- 
mentary new histories of Long 
Range Reconnaissance 
Patrol/Ranger companies in 
Vietnam. Lanning is as broad- 
minded, dispassionate and 
refined in his approach as Eric- 
son and Rotundo are narrow- 
minded, subjective and coarse. 
Lanning's book covers all LRRP 
companies that served during 
the whole war, while Ericson 
and Rotundo cover their own 
exploits in Charlie Company, 
75th Infantry during an 18- 
month period from 1969 to 
1970. One is an excellent aca- 
demic perspective, while the 
other conveys the feelings of the 
man on the ground. Both are 
good depictions of the dispropor- 
tionate effects that can be 
achieved through secure, small- 
unit operations in the enemy 
rear by well-trained and moti- 
vated soldiers. 

Inside the LRRPS is not 
just a war story. Lanning has 
produced a primer on U.S. 
Ranger/LRRP unit organiza- 
tions and operations in Vietnam 
that fills a gap in public histori- 
cal accounts of the war. He also 
provides a good reference for 
those involved in the Army's 
still-developing divisional and 
corps long range surveillance 
unit capabilities. 

Along with the anecdotal 
actounts of LRRP operations, 
Lanning has included a histori- 
cal overview of the Rangers in 
American military history, 
material on how Vietnam era 
LRRP/Ranger units were 
formed and an interesting sam- 
ple SOP. The author has a good 
bibliography. Serving officers 
and NCOs with LRRP experi- 
ence such as Lieutenant Colonel 


Ed Constantine, 6th Infantry 
Division (Light) G2, are listed 
as sources. These aspects make 
the book a good research tool 
for those interested in further 
exploration of the subject, 
though the book does lack an 
index. 

In contrast, Ericson and 
Rotundo have produced a very 
subjective history. Details of 
many of their accounts have 
been challenged by many other 
participants who have read the 
book. The value of the book, 
however, is that it depicts the 
war from the eyes of the grunt, 
and it is entertaining. The 
authors do not pull any punch- 
es about their Ranger experi- 
ence and include lengthy 
descriptions of drug abuse, 
venereal disease, race riots, 
lack of respect for most officers 
("lifers") and "REMFs," and gra- 
tuitous mutilation of enemy 
dead. Several personalities are 
discussed in wholly unflattering 
terms, such as Ericson's 
description of his platoon lead- 
er. 

The material presented by 
Ericson and Rotundo includes a 
lot of examples of good patrol 
procedures, as well as examples 
of many bad procedures (e.g., 
not taking appropriate equip- 
ment/food, use of the same 
landing zone too often, and lack 
of good trash and odor disci- 
pline). The major drawback of 
this book is that it focuses on 
hunter-killer missions and 
gives scant mention of other 
operations, such as sensor 
placement and prisoner rescue. 
The book also lacks an index, 
which would have been useful 
in tracking some of the key 
events, places and people men- 
tioned. 


Captain William H. Burgess 
Il 
Fort Richardson, Alaska 








Embattled Korea: The 
Rivalry for International 
Support by Ralph N. Clough, 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1987, 386 pages, $32.50. 





Despite the book's shortcom- 
ings, Embattled Korea is not 
without merit. Clough achieves 
his goal of building a case for 
reduction of tension on the 
Korean peninsula through 
cross-contacts by the major 
powers and the two Koreas. The 
narrative is lucid, well-ordered 
and highly readable. For the 
intelligence professional seek- 
ing a singular work that thor- 
oughly details the development 
and dynamics of the Korean 
dilemma, Embattled Korea is 
a good choice. The shortcomings 
in the work merely prevent a 
very good book from being an 
excellent one. 

It is Clough's contention that 
the continuation and expansion 
of recent contacts between the 
two Korean regimes and their 
respective major allies—the 
United States, Japan, People's 
Republic of China and the 
U.S.S.R.—offer the best chance 
for steering the two regimes 
toward a state of peaceful coex- 
istence. 

Clough does an admirable 
job of tracing the political and 
economic development of both 
Korean regimes and in the pro- 
cess makes some interesting 
observations about political life 
on both sides of the DMZ. For 
all the marked differences 
between the political systems, 
Korean leaders on both sides 
have demonstrated some inter- 
esting similarities in leader- 
ship. Kim I] Sung in the North 
and South Korea's former presi- 
dents Syngman Rhee and Park 


Chung Hee demonstrated tradi- 
tional Confucian values in their 
low regard for opposition within 
their own regime. "Loyal opposi- 
tion" may be an integral ele- 
ment of Western democracy, but 
to Korean leaders on both sides 
of the border this concept has 
been regarded as a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

Each Korean regime has 
attempted to reunify the coun- 
try through force of arms, 
assisted with manpower and 
material by a major ally. In 
each case, the regime facing 
elimination was rescued by its 
benefactor. Despite the aid of 
their powerful supporters, both 
Korean regimes were prevented 
from achieving military reunifi- 
cation by the opposing regime's 
alliances. These alliances con- 
tinue to prevent reunification 
through military means. 

Outside forces and events in 
the international arena have 
served to influence affairs in 
Korea beyond the military situ- 
ation. The hardening and soft- 
ening of tactics employed by one 
side against the other has fre- 
quently resulted from shifting 
conditions in international rela- 
tions. Clough argues that it is 
conceivable that North Korea's 
supporters (the People's Repub- 
lic of China and the U.S.S.R.) 
could someday recognize the 
South, and that South Korea's 
supporters (the United States 
and Japan) could similarly have 
diplomatic relations with the 
North. This is the central argu- 
ment offered in Embattled 
Korea. Increased contacts are 
both possible and desirable, and 
increased contacts could lead 
toward diplomatic cross-recog- 
nition. 

In addition to arguing for a 
U.S. policy that has as its goal 
cross-contacts between the four 
major powers and the two Ko- 


reas, Clough makes other 
recommendations for U.S. poli- 
cymakers. He argues for remov- 
ing tactical nuclear weapons 
from South Korea against the 
U.S. temptation to consider 
U.S. forces on the peninsula as 
part of a regional defense 
against the Soviets in the Far 
East. 

Clough feels that the pres- 
ence of nuclear weapons on 
South Korean soil could actual- 
ly lead to the Soviet deployment 
of similar weapons on North 
Korean soil. This is a curious 
argument and he fails to make 
a case for it. The presence of 
tactical nuclear weapons on 
South Korean soil has served 
its purpose as a deterrent in the 
face of numerically superior 
North Korean forces and has 
not resulted in the threatened 
or actual deployment of Soviet 
nuclear weapons on North 
Korean soil. Basing Soviet 
nuclear weapons on North 
Korean soil would entail far 
greater political risks for the 
Soviets than the questionable 
military "gain" would be worth. 

While Clough may offer a 


"Clough feels 
that the presence 
of nuclear weapons 
on South Korean 
soil could actual- 
ly lead to the 
Soviet deploy- 
ment of similar 
weapons on North 
Korean soil.” 





valid point in suggesting that 
the United States should view 
its forces in South Korea as 
purely a deterrent against an 
attack from the North, and not 
as part of an overall regional 
defense against the Soviet 
Union, he reaches a little too 
far when he suggests that 
“making South Korea a regional 
defense base for the United 
States comparable to bases in 
Japan or the Philippines would 
almost certainly result in the 
establishment of Soviet bases in 
North Korea." Here again, he 
has chosen to make a strong 
statement in his conclusions for 
which he offers no strong evi- 
dence. While he demonstrates 
the North Korean desire for 
advanced military hardware 
from the Soviets, he also shows 
Kim I] Sung to be highly con- 
cerned about the dangers of for- 
eign meddling in North Korean 
affairs. 

For a great deal of his refer- 
ence material, Clough relies 
upon the English language 
translations of North Korean 
media published by the For- 
eign Broadcast Information 
Service (FBIS). These English 
language daily reports are com- 
pilations of data drawn from 
foreign radio, television, agency 
transmissions, newspapers, 
books and periodicals. For the 
researcher, these official U.S. 
documents provide a gold mine 
of current information on politi- 
cal, economic, military and soci- 
ological news and commentary. 
In the case of North Korea, the 
East Asia Daily Report is 
indispensable since it provides 
accurate and timely transla- 
tions of North Korean media 
reporting. Kulloja, the North 
Korean communist party's theo- 
retical journal is regularly 
translated and carried in its 
entirety in FBIS. Because the 


media in communist countries 
is semi-official, if not official, in 
nature, hints of policy changes 
may be detected by tracking 
news coverage of a particular 
topic. Clough's reliance on the 
FBIS is understandable. How- 
ever, while this source provides 
a solid base of material for the 
researcher, the utility of the 
material is limited because of 
the propagandistic nature of 
communist media sources. 
Sadly, he fails to draw ade- 
quately upon other sources of 
data which I assume are at his 
disposal. 

In Clough's defense, it must 
be stated that the scarcity of 
available information on North 
Korea limits the options avail- 
able to the researcher. Given 
the lack of open and reliable 
sources of official data, he 
turned to individuals and orga- 
nizations for additional infor- 
mation. Considering his impres- 
sive professional and academic 
credentials, one would imagine 
that these contacts would be 
extensive and would contribute 
richly to a work like Embat- 
tled Korea. Sadly, the text con- 
tains excessive references to 
unnamed "Chinese officials," 
"Japanese businessmen” or 
"Soviet analysts." In some 
places, Clough directly states 
where and from whom he got 
the data, giving both the indi- 
vidual's name and organization- 
al affiliation. In most places, he 
does not. Nowhere in the for- 
ward, text or conclusions does 
he explain this curious practice, 
and it detracts from the value of 
the information when the read- 
er is not told the position or 
authority of the "official," “busi- 
nessman" or "analyst" in ques- 
tion. 


Second Lieutenant Fred Hoff- 
man 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Red Army by Ralph Peters, 
Pocket Books, 1989, 334 pages, 
$18.95. 





Ralph Peters’ book, Red Army, 
is a must read. Peters has man- 
aged to apply his technical 
knowledge of Soviet tactics, doc- 
trine, equipment and organiza- 
tion in a compelling fictional 
account of World War III. I rec- 
ommend the book to anyone 
who thirsts for a closer glimpse 
into the Soviet Army. It pro- 
vides a rather uncomfortable 
yet believable answer to the 
ultimate "what if" question. 


"Peters empha- 
sizes, above all, 
the horror of war 
and its effect on 
the decision mak- 
ers and execu- 
tors." 


Unlike Hackett or Clancy, 
Peters personalizes the battle- 
field. NATO, the "enemy," 
remains nameless throughout 
the book. The Germans, Dutch, 
British and American forces are 
portrayed in terms of collective 
strength or weakness. Not once 
is a NATO soldier identified by 
name. The Soviets, on the other 
hand, are personalized. The 
reader is drawn into the life 
stories of the book's "heroes." 
The Soviets are cut down in 
size from 10 feet to reality and 
the Americans become the enig- 
ma. 





Peters’ broad-based knowl- 
edge makes this Northern 
European scenario in which the 
Soviets attack NATO frighten- 
ingly possible. Those familiar 
with Soviet How-To-Fight Doc- 
trine will easily identify with 
the chosen course of action. 
More than a warning, the book 
educates. Peters’ intent is to 
provide the field with a "shad- 
ow field manual" which echoes 
doctrine and organization as 
outlined in the Field Manual 
100-2 series, for example. I feel 
he has succeeded. 

Peters emphasizes, above 
all, the horror of war and its 
effect on the decision makers 
and executors. He presents us 
with soldiers’ experiences, rang- 
ing from motorized-rifle platoon 
members to Army and Front 
commanders. Soldiers are 
caught up in the fast-paced, 
technological revolution that 
rules the battlefield. Carefully 
calculated plans and computa- 
tions go awry. Soldiers, con- 
fused and terror-stricken, com- 
mit atrocities that are later for- 
gotten or accepted as unavoid- 
able, unfortunate circum- 
stances in the fog of war. 

One of the author's strengths 
is the ability to make the read- 
er think and feel. You may find 
yourself almost "rooting for the 
bad guy,” and experience feel- 
ings of compassion, fear, anger, 
anxiety and relief. Above all, he 
lyrically makes the valid point 
that war is ugly for all partici- 
pants. 

In the end, you will come 
away with the realization that 
soldiers are soldiers, regardless 
of uniform. And, the "Red 
Army" war machine is made up 
of soldiers who are not invinci- 
ble or infallible. However, we 
should not ever become compla- 
cent. 


Captain William A. Purciello 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
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Embattled Courage: The 
Experience of Combat in 
the American Civil War by 
Gerald F. Linderman, New 
York: Free Press, 1987, 357 
pages, $22.50. 





Cockiness, that measure of 
overconfidence (which is often a 
determining factor in winning 
or losing a battle), should be a 
lesson taught to today's sol- 
diers. This is one book that 
talks about that lesson, espe- 
cially so if one is to fight, win 
and survive on a high-tech and 
lethal battlefield. 

Embattled Courage is an 
insightful book about how 
enlisted men, officers, civilians, 
politicians and the "folks back 
home" viewed the qualities of 
courage during the Civil War. 
The beliefs with which many 
started the war in 1861 were 
not necessarily the same when 
the war ended four years later. 

During the opening months 
of the war, courage was seen as 
the quality necessary to survive 
in battle. Commanders were 
often measured by their demon- 
strated courage. They felt they 
had to demonstrate their 
courage by parading needlessly 
along the battle line, fully 
exposed to enemy fire. Many 
officers died because of selfless 
exposure, believing this would 
result in victory versus sound 
tactical planning and execution. 
By 1863 this concept was 
changing. The entire nature of 
the war changed as well. In the 
opening months of the war and 
perhaps well into the early part 
of 1864, soldiers were used to 
battles that rendered quick 
decisions, usually within a day 
or three or four days at the 
most. By the time of the Peters- 
burg seige in 1864-65, trench 
warfare had developed. War 


had become a constant, grind- 
ing, all-encompassing, all- 
destroying methodology. 

While soldiers came to 
appreciate the need to seek 
cover and avoid head-on open 
charges over open terrain, they 
were often prompted to be more 
concerned about what the citi- 
zens at home would say about 
how they were killed. Had the 
hometown boy died a gallant 
death, charging the enemy, or 
had he shirked his duties and 
was noted running from the 
battlefield? 

The views of veterans after 
the war were also significant. 
Initially, veterans groups or 
military heritage organizations 
fared poorly, but as the years 
passed and the memories of 
indescribable events dimmed, 
veterans became more and 
more nostalgic about wanting 
to pass on to their children sto- 
ries of their courage and mili- 
tary acts. 

By the time of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898 and the 
charge up San Juan Hill, the 
charge was again the "manly" 
thing to do. What had been 
learned? Thirty-some years 
after the end of the Civil War, it 
was easier to talk about the 
American soldier killed in com- 
bat, not the one who died of ill- 
ness or non-battle injuries. 


Captain Eric Naeseth 
Annapolis, Md. 





BOHICA by Scott Barnes with 
Melva Libb, Canton, Ohio: 
BOHICA Corp., 1987, 492 
pages, $ 19.95. 





The American POW/MIA in 
Southeast Asia issue continues 
as a sensitive and emotional 
legacy of the Vietnam War. The 
extent of the sensitivity and 
emotion is captured in this 





voluminous book. Only time 
and future events will provide 
the answer to how successful 
Scott Barnes is in his treat- 
ment. I recommend you save 
your time and money, this book 
clearly doesn't merit you wast- 
ing either on it. 

BOHICA, according to the 
author, was the code name used 
to refer to the 1981 Operation 
Grand Eagle, a government 
sanctioned mission to scout for 
U.S. POWs in Southeast Asia. 
The first 253 pages describe 
Barnes’ background and how he 
became involved. The last 239 
pages are filled with copies of 
documents ranging from the 
author's resume and college 
diploma to his address book and 
newspaper articles! 

The book might well be sub- 
titled the "Scott Barnes Story." 
Unfortunately, this story by its 
publishers own admission "is 
full of unanswered questions,” 
an understatement to say the 
least. The essence of the book is 
that in late October 1981, in the 
Muan Mahaxai region of South- 
ern Laos, Barnes and a CIA 
agent saw and photographed 
two caucasian males under 
heavy guard and heard them 
speak English. Who were these 
two men? What nationality? 
Why where they being kept 
prisoner? By whom? 

Between February and 
March 1972, Barnes and a 
Joseph Bisset visited Figi, Aus- 
tralia, South Vietnam and the 
Philippines. The question 
raised here is, what's an 18 
year old kid, who's supposedly 
without a job, doing with 
enough money to go to South- 
east Asia. Especially into 
denied areas where not even 
military personnel were permit- 
ted because either it was not 
secured or there was a lot of 
Viet Cong infiltration? While in 
Vietnam, he was, supposedly, 
issued a uniform without 
insignia. During this "tourist 


trip” he visited Long Bien, Bien 
Hoa, An Loc, My Lo and went 
with a South Vietnamese Army 
patrol into denied areas. I sus- 
pect the editor expected some 
questions over all of this, as 
there is a caveat that the 
author's travels into these coun- 
tries during this period of his 
life are highly classified, and 
therefore the author would not 
discuss these facets of his book. 

This is all pretty heady stuff 
for a teenager who returns to 
enlist in the Army as an MP in 
August 1973 to be honorably 
discharged in December 1974 at 
the tender age of 20.5 years! 

The POW/MIA issue aside, 
the "Scott Barnes Story" is the 
stuff of dzydreams and spy nov- 
els. Even if true, the author is 
definitely travelling in the "fast 
lane." A careful reading of the 
book led me to believe that 
Barnes was less concerned with 
POW/MIA issues and more con- 
cerned with establishing his 
credibility. The 239 pages of 
supporting documents in addi- 
tion to 253 pages of narrative 
would seem to lead one to sup- 
port this conclusion. 

Depending on which purpose 
the author intended, establish- 
ing his credibility or dealing 
with the POW/MIA issues, it 
would seem he misses on both 
counts. The POW/MIA issue has 
already been more eloquently 
dealt with by others. The Tighe 
Report on American POWs and 
MIAs to the House of Represen- 
tatives on October 15, 1986 con- 
cluded that there is a "... strong 
possibility that live American 
military POWs remain captive 
in Southeast Asia." That report 
seems to dismiss some of 
Barnes’ suggestions at a mas- 
sive coverup of the facts. 

Establishing the author's 
credibility lies beyond the scope 
of this review. 


William J. Wojsko 
Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 


(Falklands, continued from 
page 42) 


plans and operations. And, as 
in the past, no one had a solu- 
tion to the problem. 
Inadequate imagery and 
inaccessible SIGINT put a pre- 
mium on Special Operations 
Forces and other tactical units 
to collect information on the 
ground. The fact that the SAS 
and SBS had to devote so much 
time to collecting information 
meant they were less able to 
engage in special operations. 
Other units also had to dedi- 
cate an inordinate amount of 
time to reconnaissance. 
Patrolling is essential with 
or without other forms of tacti- 
cal intelligence, and in the 
Falklands War it became indis- 
pensable. In the end, actual 
observation and contact with 
the enemy is going to be one of 
the most critical sources of tac- 
tical intelligence and the most 
trusted by commanders. 


Footnotes 


1. Lawrence Freedman, “Intelli- 
gence Operations in the Falk- 
lands,” Intelligence and 
National Security, September 
1986, p. 321. 

2. Julian Thompson, No Picnic: 
3 Commando Brigade in the 
South Atlantic: 1982 (London: 
Leo Cooper for Secker and War- 
burg, 1985), p. 19. 

3. Freedman, p. 322. 

4. Thompson, p. 136. 
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THREAT 
UIZ 


by Chief Warrant Officer Three Keith D. 
Martin 


1. What would a tank platoon consisting of four 
tanks indicate? 


a. The tank regiment of a motorized rifle 
division 

b. The tank regiment of a tank division 

c. A motorized rifle regiment 

d. An independent tank battalion 

e. 0% financing at the Volvo dealer 


2. What does the organic engineer company of a 
tank or motorized rifle regiment include? 


. PMP, TMM, MTU 
PTS, PMP, GSP 
TMM, MTU, MDK 
BMP, BMD, BRM 
IDO, NTK, NOW 


3. Which was the first Soviet medium tank to mount 
a 125 mm main gun and to have an automatic loader? 


. T-54 
. T-62 
. T-64 
. 7-72 
T-80 
Nikita Khrushchev's Eldorado 


4. What is the medium range air defense system 
found in a tank or motorized rifle division? 


. SA-7/14 

. SA-9/13 

. SA-6/8 

. SA-4/11 
ZSU-23-4 
D-CON 4-GONE 


5. At what level is the transport helicopter regi- 
ment found? 
. Front 
. Army 
Corps 
. Division 
Regiment 
About treetop level 


6. What are the primary principles which govern 
Soviet offensive employment of nuclear weapons? 


. Burst and yield 

. Mass and surprise 
Speed and shock 
Speed and surprise 
Other side toward enemy 


7. When do the Soviets normally deploy into 
attack formation? 


a. 300 to 1,000 meters from anticipated con- 
tact 

b. 1,000 to 3,000 meters from anticipated 
contact 

c. 4,000 to 6,000 meters from anticipated 
contact 

d. 8,000 to 12,000 meters from anticipated 
contact 

e. When the attack speed reaches 12 kilome- 
ters per hour 

f. Happy hour 


8. What type of pursuit is normally employed at 
night or in difficult terrain? 


. Combination pursuit 

. Composite pursuit 

. Parallel pursuit 

. Frontal pursuit 
Forceful pursuit 
Stumbling pursuit 





9. What are the two primary missions for heli- 
copters in the defense? 


Command and control and liaison 
Minelaying and antitank reserve 
Logistic support and ground attack 
. Long-range fires and radio relay 
e. Combined arms reserve and reconnais- 


f. Draw the fire away from ground forces 
g. Provide a steady breeze for the rear area 
commanders 


July - September 1989 


10. How did the BMP revolutionize airborne 
warfare? 


a. It standardized the size of the airborne 
squad 

b. It eliminated the need for antitank and 
air defense support 

c. It was capable of being dropped with the 
crew inside 

d. it allowed airborne units to undertake 
motorized rifle missions 

e. It provided increased firepower over the 
BMP 

f. It gave soldiers who are afraid of flying 
something to jump out of 


(Answers on next page) 











Language Skill Change Project 
by Dr. John A. Lett, Jr. and Dr. Gordon L. 
Jackson 


What is the nature and extent of changes in lan- 
guage proficiency following resident training? 
What factors are related to changes in proficien- 
cy? What is the relationship between general lan- 
guage proficiency and specific job performance? 

The answers to these questions are of vital 
interest to policy makers throughout the Army 
and the Defense Foreign Language Program 
(DFLP) and led to the establishment of the Lan- 
guage Skill Change Project (LSCP). The LSCP is 
a six-year study of selected Army MI linguists. 
Research results will provide a sound basis for 
later development and/or improvement of nonres- 
ident language training programs that efficiently 
maintain, refresh or enhance language skills. 
Specifically, the data will facilitate the develop- 
ment of training programs that emphasize those 
language skills that are both susceptible to decay 
and critical to job performance. 

The LSCP is being conducted under the guid- 
ance of a Program Advisory Group. The group, 
chaired by the U.S. Army Intelligence Center and 
School, resolves problems and provides technical 
and military advice to the Defense Language 
Institute Foreign Language Center (DLIFLC) 
and the U.S. Army Research Institute, which are 
jointly responsible for carrying out the research 
study. 

1,903 Army MI personnel who began basic 
language training in German, Korean, Russian 
and Spanish between February 1986 and August 
1987 were participants in the LSCP study of 
changes in listening, reading and speaking skills. 
MOSs 97B, 97E, 98C and 98G were involved. A 
longitudinal data base was established to keep 
track of these soldiers’ language proficiency and 
job performance, as well as variables that may 
influence language loss/retention (e.g., language 
background, certain cognitive variables, refresher 
training opportunities, and field assignment and 
language use). Of the original participants, 1,418 
successfully completed their language training at 
the DLIFLC. Of these, 1,184 were sent to 
Advanced Individual Training (AIT) sites for fur- 
ther training, while 173 received direct field 
assignments. Data collection efforts at the AIT 
sites ended in December 1988, with a total of 
1,100 LSCP participants graduating. 

Now that all LSCP participants are in the 
field, data on their language skills is gathered 
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annually when they take the DLPT III in their 
language. In addition to the listening and reading 
tests, the LSCP participants all take the DLPT 
III recorded speaking test, regardless of MOS. 
Special questionnaires are also sent to the partic- 
ipants and their supervisors to gather informa- 
tion on language use, strategies employed in lan- 
guage study, and job performance. 

Because of the importance of the information 
to be gained from this study, it is vital that data 
collection take place under the best possible con- 
ditions and that research materials and/or 
results be returned in a timely manner. Everyone 
involved is most strongly encouraged to give the 
study full and enthusiastic support. 

Point of contact at the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center and School is Sergeant First Class Bill 
Saindon, AUTOVON 821-3012/3435 or commer- 
cial (602) 533-3012/3435. 


Dr. John A. Lett, Jr. and Dr. Gordon L. Jackson 
are assigned to the Research Division, Defence Lan- 
guage Institute Foreign Language Center, Presidio 
of Monterey, Monterey, Calif. 








Crypto Corner 
by 
Chief Warrant Officer Two Leroy Engle 


We are introducing a new feature in our maga- 
zine—The Crypto Corner. Below is the first prob- 
lem. See what you can do. It's easy, but then of 
course we have the answers. You'll find the solu- 
tion in the October-December issue. 


IOYTA IBELC NSSTI DUTAA TITEN 
ETHTT RTERT NCEII AIMSH THIVO 
NOSRE IAREN SNLEI TNRLX PSETR 
YGEOX 


Field Manual 34-40-2, Basic Cryptanalysis, is 
in Coordinating Draft stage and will be available 
for issue soon. This FOUO document, written by 
the U.S. Army Intelligence School, Devens should 
be a mandatory document for all 98CT9s and tac- 
tical units. 

It is a very straightforward presentation of 
cryptanalytic techniques and reads extremely 
well. 








Answers to Threat Quiz: 
1. c, 2. c, 3. c, 4. c, 5. a, 6. b, 7. a, 8. d, 9. b, 
10. d. 





205th Military Intelligence Brigade 


Oriental blue and silver gray 
are the colors traditionally 
associated with Military 
Intelligence. The blue fleur- 
de-lis refers to the unit's 
World War II service in West- 
ern Europe. Their campaign 
participation in Vietnam is 
symbolized by the gold and 
red wreath of rice. The light- 
ning flash represents signals 
intelligence and electronic 
warfare. The dagger repre- 
sents human intelligence. 
The airplane propeller repre- 
sents airborne imagery 
intelligence. The slanting of 
these symbols of the intelli- 
gence disciplines employed 
by the unit toward the ful- 
crum of the fleur-de-lis repre- 
sents the convergence of 
intelligence from the sources 
to enable commanders to "see 
the battlefield." 


The 205th Military Intelligence Brigade was constituted July 12, 1944 in 
the Army of the United States as the 205th Counter Intelligence Corps 
Detachment. It was activated August 6, 1944 in France and allotted on 
October 6, 1950 to the Regular Army. The detachment was reorganized and 
redesignated in June 1958 as the 205th Military Intelligence Detachment. 
It was consolidated in 1983 with the 135th Military Intelligence Group and 
reorganized and redesignated as Headquarters and Headquarters Detach- 
ment, 205th Military Intelligence Group. In 1985 it was again reorganized 
and redesignated as Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, 205th 
Military Intelligence Brigade. 

The unit served during World War II in Northern France, the Rhineland, 
Ardennes-Alsace and Central Europe. In Vietnam it took part in the Tet 
counteroffensive; the Tet 69/counteroffensive; Phases II, III, IV, V and VI 
counteroffensives; and summer-fall campaign 1969. 
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